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Case Work Papers from the National Conference Contest 


I. Comments 


Gorpon HAMILTON 


J i Program Committee of the Case 
Work Section of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work decided last year on 
an innovation in the form of a case demon- 
stration of the work of the younger practi- 
tioners. There was a difference of opinion 
in the Committee as to the desirability of 
limiting “‘ the contest,” for so it was to be 
arranged, to the younger group, since some 
thought that state conferences and periodi- 
cals were the appropriate mediums and that 
the National Conference should be reserved 
for “ headliners.” On the other hand, the 
tendency of program committees to repeat 
headliners year after year instead of uncover- 
ing new talent has been all too obvious. So, 
as an experiment, the contest was limited to 
practitioners of some 2-5 years’ experience. 
The papers themselves were limited to 2500 
words, including case material. As anyone 
knows who has tried it, this is a short paper 
in which to discuss a case adequately. 

In spite of these quite difficult limitations 
and the short time unfortunately allowed in 
the advance publicity, 36 papers were sub- 
mitted. Of these, 16 were from the public 
and 20 from the private fields, including 
child placing, family case work, medical 
social, psychiatric social, and protective 
work. There were 11 states represented: 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin ; and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Of the contestants, 11 were 


graduates of professional schools of social 
work; 4 had had one year of training; the 
average length of experience was 314 years. 
It was of interest to note that in the final 
10 papers, from which the winning three 
were drawn, none of the writers had had 
less than 3 years’ practice, and most had 
had 4 or 5, which suggests that the two year 
experience requirement was too low for the 
formulation of this difficult skill that we call 
case work. 

For the preliminary reading and grading 
of the papers the Committee was indebted 
to Elise de la Fontaine, Community Service 
Society, New York; Herbert Aptekar, Jew- 
ish Family Welfare Society of Brooklyn, 
and Mrs. Emily Wires, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Nassau County, New York. 
The final judging was done by Ruth Smalley, 
University of Pittsburgh, Florence Hollis, 
Western Reserve University, and other mem- 
bers of the Program Committee. 

To comment on the winning papers,’ all 
the material showed very creditable focus 
and direction. These workers seemed to 
know what they were trying to do and were 
basing their approaches on professional con- 
cepts, not merely on trial and error. 

In the case of Jack it was interesting that 
the boy was picked out by the classroom 
teacher as someone whose excessive need of 
affection was a sign of emotional disturb- 


* The papers are arranged alphabetically, no rank 
having been assigned them. 
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ance for which case work skill might be 
invoked. We have come a long way when 
the “ good,” appealing child, as well as the 
problem child, is so identified. It is clear 
that the visiting teacher must have made her 
role and function felt in the school system. 
The worker here wisely, if not altogether 
promptly, conferred with the children’s 
worker, showing interplay with other com- 
munity agencies, which those in schools and 
institutions are sometimes tempted to forego. 
The worker established a helping relation- 
ship which Jack could use in a positive way. 
There was real sensitivity to Jack’s feelings 
and a non-judgmental acceptance of a diffi- 
cult mother who should, however, probably 
have been seen. (Some rigidity around the 
“two worker” question seemed present in 
the worker’s mind.) The worker recognized 
that a direct treatment relationship, however 
warm and sustaining, could be no substitute 
for a stable and loving home setting, and 
entered upon a co-operative piece of treat- 
ment. There is some question, however, as 
to whether she did not make the relation- 
ship carry a little too much, bringing it too 
close to “therapy.” Any attempt to inter- 
pret Jack’s feelings, especially negative feel- 
ings, as they came through drawings, would 
be delicate and perhaps dangerous, and 
Jack’s reactions afterwards might prove very 
difficult to handle. The more experienced 
the worker the more cautious he is about 
interpreting a child’s play or pictures or 
other phantasies. On the whole, I think, 
the worker recognized that her use of rela- 
tionship was to help Jack with his school 
adjustment and that the feeling that he was 
secure and accepted at school might quite 
well carry over into his new setting and 
help him there too. 

In the case of the runaway girl, the ex- 
pository material at the beginning is inter- 
esting, sound, and well related to the material 
under discussion. Disturbed adolescents do 
have a lot of defenses; they are wary often 
of adults trying to “treat” them. They 
often play a role, display a sort of facade. 
They do not, like children, bring out their 
conflicts in play or pictures, but their be- 
havior too has a meaning. The worker here 
recognized that the “ tall story ” or phantasy, 
like the pictures, can tell us something about 
the feelings. The skill appeared in not 
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puncturing or deflating these tales, so taking 
away defenses perhaps essential to the per- 
son, but neither was the worker taken in. 
The worker “ accepted ” the person—accept- 
ance so necessary to narcissistic and insecure 
youth for, under all the prickles, adolescents 
do want to be loved—but the worker moved 
to get on a reality, factual basis as soon as 
possible. This was done not by questions 
but by entering upon the immediate practical 
aspects of the problem—the need of a job, 
the separation from home, medical examina- 
tion—which in turn elicited more frankness 
from the girl. The inadequacy feelings were 
helped through a case work relationship, 
it is true, but the relationship was one 
directed toward and through practical assist- 
ance. In this case, recognizing that much of 
the problem was focused at home—the girl, 
as is so common with adolescents, being both 
nostalgic and ambivalent—the worker moved 
easily into co-operative treatment with an 
out of town agency. 


The third case is perhaps the most focused 
to the presenting social situation. The rela- 
tionship was consciously used to help the 
woman use her own capacities to solve the 
only problem of which she was aware— 
habit training, especially thumb = sucking. 
The worker kept the treatment wholly within 
the area where the person was seeking help. 
She did not make the mother uncomfortable 
about attitudes which perhaps she could not 
help her with anyway. In focusing treatment 
so sharply on the problem that the client 
brings, and helping just with that, one must 
be sure that one is dealing with a person 
with a pretty strong ego organization and 
without too much anxiety, and that one’s 
diagnosis is adequate. Still, I think we can 
assume that since the worker’s psychological 
insights were used in so controlled and help- 
ful a way, she would be prepared to go fur- 
ther and deeper and be equally sure-footed 
if more disturbing symptoms should appear 
later. The theoretical discussion adds mark- 
edly to the interest of the paper. 

In all three papers, despite variations of 
emphasis, I think one can see real capacity 
in putting psychological insights to use 
through practical social treatment. In most 
of the other contest papers there was a split, 
some workers giving a large number of 
services but apparently with little under- 
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HELEN PALMETER 217 


standing of feeling and behavior, while 
others were plunging deep into feeling with 
neurotic and even psychopathic personalities 
with very little emphasis on social treatment. 
Particularly in two of the papers chosen 
we find a focus and a balance not always 
achieved by more experienced case workers. 


It seems very promising for the field to have 
these indications of skill and clarity in think- 
ing. The more skilful the worker, the better 
the diagnosis, but the more selective, spar- 
ing and appropriate is the movement, helping 
the client to work out real feelings about 
real problems with real social resources. 


II. The Visiting Teacher Prepares a Child for Placement 


HELEN PALMETER 


ACK ALLEN, an 8-year-old boy in the third 

grade, was referred to the visiting teacher by his 

teacher, Miss Dix. He revealed his troubles 
through a great need to have a closer relationship 
with her than is possible in a classroom situation. 
She interpreted his behavior as an indication of 
emotional disturbance and decided that he was in 
need of individual help. 


While the teacher as a source of referral 
is not unusual, Miss Dix’s awareness of 
Jack’s behavior and her diagnosis of it, as 
symptomatic of the fact that something was 
going wrong in his life, were less usual. 
Many teachers now recognize the more 
familiar symptoms of disturbance such as 
aggressive or withdrawn behavior, inability 
to work up to capacity and difficulties in 
habit formation, and base their referrals on 
them. Jack’s need to have a close relation- 
ship with an adult, however, would have 
been unnoticed by many less understanding 
teachers. This referral is encouraging be- 
cause it reveals the growth of teachers in 
recognizing different, more subtle ways in 
which children with problems may express 
their needs. It was decided, therefore, that 
at least a diagnostic study was indicated." 


Exploratory interviews revealed that Jack's 
parents had recently separated. He and his two 
brothers, Carl, ten, and Walter, four years of age, 
were living in separate unlicensed homes of neigh- 
bors apart from their parents. 


Attitudes within Jack’s family group, rea- 
sons for the broken home, and plans for the 
future were not known. Although Jack at 
first suggested that the visiting teacher see 


‘The worker who handled this case is a graduate 
of the Smith College School for Social Work and 
has had three years’ case work experience in the 
Visiting teacher field. 
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his parents, he later expressed such deep 
feelings against this it seemed best not to do 
so until he was able to accept such a plan. 
It was impossible, therefore, for the visiting 
teacher to function as intermediary between 
the home and school. As a result she was 
somewhat limited in her understanding of 
the whole situation. One case worker for 
both parent and child is a recognized diffi- 
culty in a visiting teacher set-up and is in- 
creased when both are in need of treatment. 
When there is a special need for two workers 
on a case a possible procedure is for the visit- 
ing teacher and staff psychiatrist to work 
together. Another possibility is to carry the 
case on a co-operative basis with another 
agency. This latter plan was used later in 
treatment in this case. 

The visiting teacher had previously known 
the family with whom Jack was living. From 
her understanding of the home situation she 
did not believe it would meet his emotional 
needs. Long-time placement there seemed 
undesirable. The fact that it was an un- 
licensed home increased the advisability of 
some plan for change. 


Jack developed a close relationship with the visit- 
ing teacher during the first interview. At first, not 
being quite sure what kind of person she was and 
not feeling secure with her, he tested this new 
relationship through questions as to her function 
and projected his difficulties on to a broken watch 
strap which his teacher had suggested she mend 
for him. 

Jack asked many times for assurance that he 
might return and that the visiting teacher would 
surely be there. He planned that when the strap 
was repaired he would get other troubles so there 
would be no doubt about future interviews. The 
visiting teacher said she thought he already had 
some other troubles. Jack then told of his home 
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situation and asked for help for his parents as well 
as himself, suggesting he would bring them to see 
the visiting teacher. He asked for a definite 
appointment for the next week which was given. 


Jack was aware that the broken strap was 
not his real problem. Because he felt need 
for help with his inner troubles, he explored 
the visiting teacher’s understanding of such 
difficulties and willingness to help him with 
them. As he felt more secure in this new 
relationship he was able to state his real 
needs and desire for treatment. It is not 
often that a child expresses his troubles so 
directly during the first interview. 

Although Jack suggested that he bring his 
parents, he was asking with greater feeling 
for another interview for himself. In his 
anxiety and need for assurance that he might 
return and that the visiting teacher would 
surely be there, he was expressing his fear 
of losing her, as he had lost his mother. 
Another appointment was made before fur- 
ther exploratory interviews because it was 
thought Jack needed the security of a defi- 
nitely arranged time. It seemed safe to do 
this as it appeared quite evident that the 
focus of treatment should be with him. Ii 
Jack’s parents also wanted help it would be 
the visiting teacher’s function to guide them 
to the agency that could best meet their 
needs. 

In view of the teacher’s referral, Jack’s 
feeling of need for help and acceptance of 
treatment, his recent experiences with his 
family, his present home condition, and the 
possibility and probable need of another 
change, it seemed indicated that the case be 
opened for intensive study and treatment. 
It appeared that here was an opportunity not 
only to help Jack with his present needs but, 
perhaps more important, to prepare him for 
possible future experiences which for a 
boy so sensitive might cause great conflict. 
The preventive aspect is emphasized by the 
visiting teacher and perhaps rightly so, as 
many children come to her attention earlier 
than they would to any other source of help. 
This is a real advantage and the importance 
of it in this case became more apparent as 
treatment progressed. While we cannot be 
sure that because of early referral and help 
Jack was able to face later troubles with less 
difficulty than he might have, we are reason- 
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ably certain that he would not have been 
referred, before those experiences, to another 
agency where similar treatment would have 
been available. 

The school personnel had an understand- 
ing attitude from the beginning and re- 
mained that way throughout treatment. 
Interviews with them were on a consultative 
basis for better mutual understanding of 
Jack’s difficulties, how he might be helped, 
and his growth in the classroom and during 
interviews. The teacher’s attitude was very 
important and a definite aid to treatment. 
Teachers able to accept children’s behavior 
and aware of emotional difficulties have a 
great effect as an environmental factor. 

In the next four interviews Jack was encouraged 
to do whatever he wanted to do. A regular weekly 
appointment of one half hour in length was 
arranged and the only limitations set were a defi- 
nite time to come and to leave. 

He did not use the play materials but was more 
interested in the office equipment and in talking 


with the visiting teacher. There was some 
phantasy. 
Jack expressed feelings of rejection, sibling 


rivalry, and the need to be first and the only one. 
He wanted to be a little boy and to be protected. 
He cried out for love, acceptance, and security and 
had a strong fear of new experiences and of loss 
of the visiting teacher. It was difficult for him to 
accept the limitations. His ambivalence toward the 
visiting teacher was quite evident but he was able 
to bring out his hostile expressions in only very 
indirect ways. 

Jack’s feelings were accepted and discussed with 
him. The visiting teacher tried to lessen the guilt 
and anxiety which their expression brought to the 
surface. In time Jack was able to accept all his 
feelings except hostility toward the visiting teacher 
and through this to come to a better understanding 
and acceptance of himself. 


‘In this material the visiting teacher saw 
Jack as a boy in great conflict and in need 
of a stable home situation, an understanding 
mother person, and a father with whom he 
could identify. He was fearful of what 
might happen to him if he expressed his real 
feelings and needed much security to do so, 
and even more te accept comment on them. 
Jack’s inability to be directly hostile toward 
the visiting teacher was to be expected at this 
period of growth. He was not quite ready 
to take the chance of losing her even though 
he knew she accepted all his feelings as those 
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HELEN 


to be expected, still liked him, and had no 
need to have him change. 


At this time, before the visiting teacher had an 
interview with her, Jack’s mother requested place- 
ment of the children at Woodside Home, a chil- 
dren’s institution. In a conference with Miss Ellis, 
the social worker there, it was decided to carry the 
case on a co-operative basis. 

We discussed with her our understanding of Jack 
and his needs while she brought to us informa- 
tion of Mrs. Allen’s plans for him. Mrs. Allen 
was very protective of her situation and did not 
wish to discuss it. Nothing, therefore, was re- 
vealed as to Jack’s early life experiences and rela- 
tionships in his family group. 

Foster home rather than institutional placement 
was discussed with Mrs. Allen. As she rejected 
such a plan it was decided to work toward place- 
ment at Woodside Home. 


It was fortunate that Mrs. Allen moved 
on her problem before the visiting teacher 
had an interview with her. This released the 
Visiting teacher from any responsibility in 
the plan about which Jack had such great 
conflict, and made treatment with him less 
involved. 


It was a definite aid in treatment to know 
through Miss Ellis what experiences Jack 
had to meet in order to help him express 
and work through his feelings about them. 
The worker also was able to arrange not to 
have treatment end too abruptly, by taking 
more time than was necessary to complete 
plans with the parents. 

Knowing Jack’s feelings Miss Ellis was 
able to plan placement for him avoiding as 
many frustrations and difficulties as was pos- 
sible in advance. While foster home care 
seemed more desirable it was decided to 
work toward placement at Woodside Home 
in view of Mrs. Allen’s needs. A change 
was necessary and if the mother’s request 
had been rejected it might have made it more 
difficult for her later to ask for or accept any 
help. If Mrs. Allen had wanted treatment 
for herself it might have been possible to 
work this through with her. 

Because of increased conflict at this time we had 
scheduled interviews with Jack twice a week rather 
than once as in the past. There was a total of five 
before the forced ending of intensive treatment. 

Jack expressed his feelings through the medium 
of drawings. At first he tried to escape from any 
reference to Woodside Home through picture 
stories and jokes. In these he revealed much in- 
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security and confusion. Jack's behavior was dis- 
cussed with him and we explained that it was 
necessary to know how he felt in order to help 
him. He expressed much hostility and declared 
he did not want to visit the home and knew he 
never would like it. At his request that the visit- 
ing teacher illustrate a story, she was able, without 
directly naming the institution, to make real to 
him its physical set-up as well as to introduce the 
mode of living and some personalities there. Jack 
immediately recognized the setting and his rdle in 
the picture as a visitor. He became interested, 
asked many questions and was able to accept the 
plan to visit. 

After that Jack’s pictures were all centered 
around Woodside Home. They included both 
reality and phantasy. He destroyed the institution 
and all the people in it from the outside. His feel- 
ings were accepted and explained to him. When he 
found that nothing happened to him because of 
them his guilt and anxiety lessened. He was then 
able to work through to positive feelings and 
greater acceptance of going there to live. 

There was some fear of going to a new school. 
However, Jack met his difficulties about this 
quickly and with very little conflict. 

Other drawings revealed strong signs of desire 
to possess the visiting teacher alone and resulting 
guilt and anxiety. We attempted very little dis- 
cussion of this material saying only that we under- 
stood how Jack felt and that we liked him too. In 
the last interview he was able directly to express 
and accept his ambivalence toward the visiting 
teacher. He accepted the termination of treatment, 
was free enough to leave, and seemed ready to face 
the reality situations ahead. 

When Jack moved the case was transferred to 
the visiting teacher in the new school. Treatment 
has been on an environmental basis only. She has 
consultative interviews with the school personnel 
and with Miss Ellis. Jack’s adjustment is good 
both at Woodside Home and in school. He seems 
to be happy and in no need of further intensive 
help at present. 


It was unfortunate that the ending date 
was controlled from the outside rather than 
by Jack’s readiness to leave. It helped, how- 
even, to know of this in advance so he could 
be prepared for it and as many interviews as 
possible could be arranged. Knowing of 
that limitation probably helped Jack to ex- 
press his feelings earlier than he might have 
if the time factor had not been so definite. 
His anxiety became so great and there were 
so many feelings to work through that even 
more than two interviews a week were 
needed. This was impossible, however, be- 
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cause of the visiting teacher’s schedule in the 
school. 

If there had been more time it probably 
would have been better to wait for Jack to 
bring out what was troubling him at this 
period. Because of the definite plans being 
made over which Jack had no control it 
seemed desirable for the visiting teacher to 
take the initiative, interpret his blocking, and 
help him to face reality as best he could. 

At first phantasy through pictures was the 
only way Jack could express his more and 
more violent aggression. As he became more 
secure he related his expressions to reality 
and talked about it. After this he was able 
to work through to an expression of his 
positive feelings. Jack’s almost immediate 
acceptance of the new school may be partly 





FROM A WELL-BABY CENTER 


explained by the fact that he felt secure in 
his present school situation. He also thought 
of the teacher, principal, and visiting teacher 
as mother persons who were acceptable to 
him and would be there if he needed help. 

It was at this time of increased traumatic 
experiences that the visiting teacher believed 
it was helpful that she had previously known 
Jack. Without the good relationship that 
had been established it is doubtful whether 
his new troubles could have been mitigated 
in so short a time. Jack might have had 
treatment after these experiences but the pre- 
ventive work with him probably saved him 
much unhappiness and helped make possible 
his good adjustment. He met his troubles 
successfully where he might have experi- 
enced failure. 


Ill. A Case from a Well-Baby Center 


Frances Parsons SIMSARIAN 


CASE worker in a well-baby center 

has an opportunity to experiment with 
the role that case work may play in helping 
mothers with the needs of young children. 
The case to be discussed * is a short contact 
case, active treatment covering a period of 
three months and seven interviews. The 
case was referred to the case worker when 
the mother, Mrs. B, complained on the occa- 
sion of a clinic visit that she was distracted 
with her baby, Ellen, who “ won’t do a thing 
I want her to.” 


In the first interview, the mother is articulate in 
a tense way, expressing inability to handle Ellen 
and describing her as “ my eleven-months-old prob- 
lem child.” She tells of being forced to move 
because of the baby’s continual crying. The 
worker explores with the mother the occasions of 
the child’s crying, the mother’s methods of han- 
dling, and her approach to habit training. The 
worker learns of the mother's rigidity and early 
attempts to force habit training. The mother’s 
repeated statement is: “Ellen shouldn't act this 
way; I haven't spoiled her.” Or again, “ Perhaps 
it is the other way, perhaps I have been too strict 
with her. I have to get her trained now 
because I am going to have another baby in eight 


* The worker who handled this case is a graduate 
of the New York School of Social Work and has 
had 2 years’ experience in family case work and 
1% years in a habit clinic of a children’s hospital. 


months.” She speaks of her and Mr. B’s decision 
to have Ellen shortly after their marriage. They 
both wanted two children. She describes her feel- 
ings of ineptness at handling a baby, comparing 
herself to a neighbor who was skilled with her 
baby and who criticized Mrs. B’s methods. “I 
always thought that when you had one it would 
come natural to you to take care of it, but it didn’t 
with me.” She contrasts her present life with its 
lack of social contacts to the activity of her former 
life when she was working. As the interview 
rounds out, the worker participates more actively, 
saying that often extreme fussiness on the part of 
a baby who is well is an indication that it would 
be wise to go more slowly with training, comment- 
ing that the mother is attempting to teach Ellen a 
great many things at once. The worker asks if the 
mother feels that she would be able to go more 
slowly, recognizing with her that it might be diffi- 
cult. The mother responds freely, most actively 
around the question of thumb sucking, asking about 
possible harmful results, and saying, “If I could 
only let her suck, I don’t believe she would be any 
problem at all.” 

The mother enters into the second interview 
easily and deals with her conflicts surrounding 
work away from home, telling of her return to 
work when Ellen was six weeks old and her dis- 
satisfaction with it under these circumstances. A 
friend disapproved of her working and she sup- 
poses the worker will disapprove too. She con- 
demns herself. This prevented her from getting 
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the right start with Ellen. When the worker 
comments on her intense self-condemnation, she 
compares herself to her father in this respect, talk- 
ing at some length about him. She tells how much 
she expects of other people as well as of herself. 
She relates this easily to her problem with Ellen 
from whom she also expects too much. 

In the third interview, the mother’s anxiety has 
reached a peak. She seems to deny any ability to 
care for Ellen as she says that she can’t plan a 
schedule for her that will work. She needs help 
with it. In reply to questions she tells minutely 
what she does for Ellen throughout the day. Aside 
from questions to get further elaboration, the 
worker’s only participation is to comment approv- 
ingly about the variations that the mother has 
made in the schedule in accordance with what 
seemed to her to be the baby’s needs. This is the 
first indication the mother has given of an ability 
to respond to the baby. It is interesting that at the 
end of such an interview, Mrs. B asks the worker's 
help in finding a place for Ellen during her own 
confinement. 


The following interviews, aside from the 
mother’s dealing with the problem of thumb 
sucking, have brought out no new material 
but have been marked by steady progress in 
the mother’s ability to care for Ellen. 


The mother begins in the fourth interview her 
expression of pleasure in the baby's progress, relat- 
ing it to herself and her contact with the worker. 
“T’ve been in a good mood for some time now; it 
must be something that you have said to me that 
has made the difference.” In this and following 
interviews, she discusses changes in her method 
of handling habit training, indicating that with all 
but thumb sucking she has been able to modify her 
handling. She has shown a growing ability to be 
flexible and imaginative with Ellen. The worker 
comments on this, but Mrs. B herself is quick to 
recognize it. “I don't feel so afraid of spoiling 
her any more. I seem to be getting more used to 
her. I guess I know what to do for her now.” 
Observations of the mother’s manner and her 
handling of the baby bear out the reports of 
progress. 


Around the handling of thumb sucking, 
the mother has enacted much of her basic 
struggle, dealing with it spontaneously in 
each interview. She at first left the thumb 
guards off during the day but put them on 
at night. Then she left them off first one 
thumb, then the next, only to return to a 
rigid use for day and night before giving 
them up dramatically. As she attempted to 
justify her methods, the worker brought her 
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back to the reality that the habit will pass 
spontaneously with babyhood and that in 
the interim the doctors do not feel that harm 
will accrue. This took the mother to the 
next step that her correction was springing 
from her inability to stand the sucking noise. 
When the worker expressed the hope that 
she might eventually find it possible to relax, 
Mrs. B articulated her frustration at the 
inevitable slowness of Ellen’s growth. “ She 
is so dependent upon me. I don’t see why 
she has to be and yet I know she does.”” She 
relates her and Mr. B’s inability to stick 
by any method to their impatience in want- 
ing Ellen to change right away. Having 
arrived at this insight, she casts it all aside 
for a time and denies that their efforts to 
correct the thumb sucking had any relation 
to Ellen’s personality, leaving this phase as 
she finally gives up the thumb guards. 

The mother in dealing with the problem 
of thumb sucking is struggling unconsciously 
with her own repressed needs for oral satis- 
factions. Mrs. B’s inability to stand the 
sucking noise is very likely an expression of 
her confusion in allowing Ellen a satisfaction 
of which she is deprived. At times the feel- 
ing is close to consciousness in her expres- 
sion, “I wish I could let her but I can’t.” 
With these unconscious feelings we cannot 
help her and we therefore focus the handling 
of her problems around the reality issues. 
Being aware throughout that she may never 
be able to cease correction, we are careful 
not to arouse too many feelings of guilt on 
her part, knowing that we might make her 
excessively uncomfortable without being able 
to help her. 

Looking at the case as a whole, we find 
that worker and mother have focused the 
contact on the problem that brought them 
together—what to do about Ellen. The 
mother made her own selection of the ma- 
terial that seemed to her to be relevant to 
her problem, showing a remarkable capacity 
for growth and change. This the worker 
attributes to several factors: first, Mrs. B’s 
ability to form a relationship with the worker 
and to use it freely for release of feeling; 
and second, the fact that Mrs. B’s acute con- 
flict was focused in the area of her relation- 
ship to the baby and that she had attained a 
level of poise and maturity before the baby’s 
birth. To be sure, she feels confusion in 
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other aspects of her adjustment, her inability 
to meet people and her self-accusations, but 
she had worked out a partial adjustment to 
these prior to the contact with the worker. 
There was indication in her references to 
Mr. B that the marriage held satisfactions 
for her. On the other hand, as the relation- 
ship with the baby improved, Mrs. B’s other 
adjustments improved. She became more 
outgoing with people and reached a decision 
about the purchase of a house that Mr. B 
had wanted for some time, whereas before 
she had been unable to make up her mind. 

The worker sees two main problems in 
Mrs. B’s difficulty in adjusting to her baby: 
The first is her difficulty in accepting the 
inevitableness of Ellen’s babyhood, the fact 
that this being in whose creation she had 
played such a vital part is now a separate 
being who stubbornly insists on developing at 
her own rate and clinging to her baby ways, 
a being that Mrs. B cannot change by the 
force of her will. Much of this conflict she 
enacts around the problem of thumb sucking, 
where she attempts every possible method of 
correction. This conflict between generations 
is a very basic one, often much in evidence 
around the end of the child’s first year. For 
all practical purposes in our culture the 
child is still as dependent as he ever was 
upon the mother, still as demanding of her 
time, but by the very nature of his growth 
he is more definitely a personality in him- 
self. Parent and child are entering into a 
different phase of their relationship. Mrs. B 
in her struggle to work this out with Ellen 
is a product of our culture. Society has said 
we must not let babies be babies any longer 
than we can help. We must train them into 
our adult ways as fast as we can. To use 


Mrs. B’s phrase, we must not spoil them, but 


must make them conform to a pattern that 
we have conceived. With this problem, then, 
of the inevitableness of babyhood, both Mrs. 
B and society are struggling. Mrs. B’s 
struggle was more intense than is usual and 
it was only as her conflicts were released 
that her warmth of feeling for the baby made 
it possible for her to lessen her rigidity. As 
we worked with her, this of course was the 
crux of our problem of diagnosis, whether 
Mrs. B had a capacity within herself to re- 
spond more warmly to the baby or whether 
the anxiety which we saw was so much a 
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part of her personality that she would be 
unable to change. 

The other problem with which Mrs. B was 
dealing is a corollary to the first—the fact 
that the baby’s presence made an inescapable 
difference in her life. Again this is a prob- 
lem with which many women in our society 
struggle, but usually resolve more easily. 
Life was different if Mrs. B remained at 
home. Everything about the job that she 
had liked was the same when she returned 
to work, but the coming of the baby had 
complicated her feeling about it. Mrs. B 
made a move to resolve her conflict by giv- 
ing up her job and returning home, but was 
left with a problem of adjustment which she 
made more difficult for herself by her self- 
accusation that she should never have re- 
turned to work. In voicing her accusations, 
she made a step to resolve them. She was 
further helped by the fact of Ellen’s progress. 
It was as if she could say to herself, “ This 
thing that I did wasn’t so bad after all. Ellen 
is still all right.” 

The worker feels that the handling of the 
first interview was of marked importance to 
the working out of this case. The worker’s 
activity not only focused the contact but was 
also a valuable diagnostic tool, bringing the 
mother quickly to the problem of whether, 
how much and in what areas, she could 
change in her handling of Ellen. It intensi- 
fied her conflict and thereby led her to active 
articulation of the problem. The fact that 
relevant discussion followed and that the 
mother was left free to say when she could 
not follow the worker’s broad suggestions 
regarding handling is an indication that the 
approach did not shut off but rather stimu- 
lated further release of feeling on her part. 
The worker’s activity was a symbol to the 
mother of the worker’s readiness to respond 
to her need for help, a willingness to bring 
to the mother’s aid her broader knowledge 
about the way children react. She did not 
threaten the mother by going beyond the 
area in which she was seeking help con- 
sciously. This made it easier for the mother 
to accept a relationship with the worker with 
surprisingly little conflict. So also she was 
able with a minimum of experimentation to 
change in some of her methods. This in 


turn brought a rather quick change in the 
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baby which improved the relationship be- 
tween the mother and the baby. 

The mother’s choice of material which 
seemed relevant to her problem with the 
baby is interesting. She felt inept and lack- 
ing in skill. Part of this problem she pro- 
jects upon her neighbor. She also blames 
herself and blames her father for the rdle he 
played in giving her this kind of a person- 
ality. She also was handled rigidly. She 
has cut herself off from contacts with people. 
For this she accepts some responsibility, but 
projects much of the blame upon others and 
upon circumstances in her environment. 
Having brought this material into conscious- 
ness, her frustration and feelings of inept- 
ness reach a peak. From all of this, she 
seeks relief in shifting the burden to the 
worker—the worker must plan a schedule ; 


the worker must even find a place for the 
baby. This seems to represent the climax 
of the mother’s conflict and in it she finds 
the seeds of growth. From this point, she 
begins a steady progress which the worker 
has been able to fortify by making her more 
aware of the significance of her change in 
the baby’s life, and building up her confi- 
dence in her own progress. 

Thus in this case the mother has moved 
swiftly to the point where she can handle 
her baby with more warmth. Her brief con- 
tact with the worker appears to have been 
effective at this time in mobilizing and free- 
ing her capacities. We are not so surprised 
about this growth and improvement when 
we reflect that rapid growth and change 
constitute the essence of the parent-child 
relationship. 


IV. The Use of the Reality Situation in Working with a Runaway Girl 


REBECCA TURTELTAUB 


N the Travelers Aid Society we face 

constantly the problem of the adolescent 
who has run away from home and now finds 
himself stranded in a strange city. In this 
paper I am discussing the adolescent girl, 
since in many ways, because of the additional 
protective restrictions thrown about her sex, 
it is easier to see her problems and needs in 
sharper focus. Girls are brought to us or 
referred to us by police, by social agencies, 
through terminal officials and many other 
sources. Some walk into the office to ask 
for help in finding a job or cheap lodgings, 
and as we keep even our room registry serv- 
ice keyed to a diagnostic level, we find that 
they have limited funds, no plans, and a need 
for what we have to offer. 

The problem of assisting an adolescent 
girl in dealing with her reality situation is 
one that is handled by many agencies. In 
most of these cases, the girl is assisted in 
working through her conflicts within a 
familiar environment in which she has some 
roots. But what of the adolescent girl whose 
conflict and revolt have precipitated a run- 
away? If she comes to the attention of a 
social agency in a different city, certain 
problems arise which differ somewhat from 
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those faced by an agency in the city where 
the problems originated. With a girl in a 
strange city, we lack normal sources of in- 
formation and of financial and emotional 
support. More important, we may lack cer- 
tain basic information without which diag- 
nosis or treatment is difficult. The girl who 
is in flight from something within her en- 
vironment or within her own personality, 
with which she is inadequate to cope, fre- 
quently feels a need of adopting protective 
devices to sever her former ties to the old 
environment. I find, for instance, that in 
my own case load of stranded, transient girls 
under 21, almost 50 per cent of them have 
given wrong names, ages, identifying infor- 
mation, or a combination of these. 

Let us consider this group of girls who 
are making an attempt to slough off their 
old identities and acquire a new name and 
past history to go with it. Analyzing the 
group as a whole, we see that the history they 
give seems to be a distortion of very real 
external situations. The new history seems 
to fulfil certain conditions which the girl 
wishes actually existed. Moreover, in spite 
of all the different personalities presented by 
the group, certain patterns are presented so 
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frequently as to form almost a “ stereotype 
case history.” We find that this seems to be 
the general pattern of the story given: 

The girl is an only child. She gives her age as 
either 18 or 21, both of which ages, depending on 
her own actual age, may symbolize the cessation 
of legal or parental authority. Her parents are 
both dead. (The incidence of parental mortality 
caused by automobile accidents within this group 
is overwhelming.) Since their death—which has 
usually occurred when the girl was extremely 
young and so has no memory of these events— 
she has been making her way alone, without help 
or supervision of any kind. Sometimes (as a con- 
cession to a sort of reality) kindly neighbors or 
relatives have assisted for a while, but these died, 
moved away, or reached the limits of their ability 
and interest in helping. Since that period, the girl 
has traveled from place to place, seeking employ- 
ment, and now has no ties of any sort. Her only 
need at present is a place to stay for a few days 
while she finds a job and she is perfectly capable 
of taking care of herself, except for minor assist- 
ance in job finding. 


Carrying out this type of phantasy meets 
the girl’s need to free herself from some of 
the restrictive pressures that have been sur- 
rounding her. The emotional pressure of 
these needs has been great enough to carry 
out a runaway, about which most youngsters 
merely daydream, and to take chances on the 
unknown. 

What action should the social worker take, 
who recognizes both the needs and the fan- 
tastic method the adolescent has evolved to 
work out her needs? Is an attempt to work 
through the situation realistically going to 
result in further flight? What is the result 
of acceptance of the phantasy level on which 
the girl is operating? 

The picture presented by a girl giving a 
history such as has been outlined is a curi- 
ously blank one. In order to carry out the 
phantasy, all emotional ties to the past, all 
the interplay of her personality with those 
of her parents or siblings must be rigidly 
suppressed, since they are “ non-existent.” 
The ambivalence and guilt present in her 
real feelings have no outlet. When one pic- 
tures the intolerable strain involved in this 
amount of suppression, superimposed upon 
very real problems the girl is facing, it is 
immediately apparent that she is carrying a 
burden which may effectively annul attempts 
to direct her energy into constructive chan- 
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nels. Failure of the worker to help this girl 
by sharing her burden may mean that the 
girl will lose the possibility of establishing a 
secure relationship with the worker. Until 
the girl is certain that the worker can accept 
her as she really is with the particular prob- 
lem she is facing, she is not only deprived 
of a much needed source of emotional sup- 
port but has to continue suppressing and 
distorting factual information during further 
interviews to avoid a sudden revelation of 
identity. She may even have to run away 
from this and continue her effort at adjust- 
ment elsewhere. 

It seems to me that this very denial of 
identity in which the girl is engaged and her 
testing of external realities by this method 
offer a therapeutic tool and method of treat- 
ment at a critical time when the emotional 
impact of case work treatment has a most 
effective chance to operate. The worker can 
offer much needed support by making it 
clear that she accepts the girl and the fact 
that there is a real problem facing her which 
has made it necessary for her to attempt this 
particular way of meeting it. The absence 
of information about the sources of the diffi- 
culty and the girl’s awareness that only she 
can give us this information at this point 
offer an opportunity for impersonal pressure 
toward defining the reality situation. One 
of the factors that operate in helping the girl 
to work through with us to a rejection of the 
phantasy seems to be the desire we all have 
to allow our own personalities to ‘‘ come 
through” in our contacts with other indi- 
viduals. When she can recognize her be- 
havior as a normal defensive mechanism on 
her part, it loses its usefulness, since our re- 
lationship to her may now offer the support 
she needs, instead of being another threat to 
her efforts toward adjustment. When the 
girl has worked through, from the phantasy 
picture first presented, to a realistic picture 
of the conflicts that have been troubling her, 
we have noticed the frequency with which 
the reacceptance of the reality situation is 
accompanied by an emotional outburst di- 
rected at the sources of friction within her 
actual environment. Frequently much of the 
hostility gets lost in the telling and before 
the termination of the interview we find the 
girl expressing doubts as to her actual ade- 
quacy to meet this new situation and recog- 
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nizing her ambivalent feelings toward her 
family. There may even be an extreme 
reaction of guilt directed toward the phan- 
tasy that she allowed herself in her effort to 
secure freedom. She will need insight and 
reassurance as to the legitimate nature of her 
needs and the possibility of attaining them 
in a more realistic fashion, in order to pre- 
vent a feeling of failure and the necessity of 
further flight to protect herself. 

The chief advantage to the girl in a vol- 
untary, realistic approach to her problems 
is that the worker and the girl have to find 
the way out together toward a solution of 
her problems. Since the girl is a minor, 
problems arise in terms of actual age, equip- 
ment for job hunting, and agency responsi- 
bility toward parents and parental substi- 
tutes; all of which have to be surmounted 
or suitable compromises found which the girl 
can accept. Since the normal resources are 
in another city, the task of resolving some of 
the tensions within the city where they orig- 
inated may be paramount if any eventual 
adjustment is to succeed. The problem of 
removing some of these environmental pres- 
sures may have to be accomplished by simul- 
taneous case work in two agencies, one in 
the city where the problem originated and 
one in the city where the girl is applying for 
help. This means that correspondence is the 
tool by which interpretation and “confer- 
ences ”’ have to be carried on. 

In the case of Rose C, a 17-year-old girl, 
the task of helping toward working out an 
eventual adjustment in her relationship with 
her mother, and of helping Mrs. C toward a 
better future relationship with Rose, has 
been carried on for seven months by our 
agency and a member agency in a dif- 
ferent city, working jointly by means of 
letter conferences." 


When Rose C applied to us, her story was a 
mixture of facts and phantasy. After a superficial, 
stereotyped story representing herself as an orphan 
(whose aunt, the only other relative, had recently 
died) and giving a history of having traveled over 
the country obtaining work wherever she could 
find it, Rose over-readily abandoned this. She ex- 
pressed a need of discussing her actual situation 


The worker who handled this case received her 
case work training at the University of Washing- 
ton School of Social Work. In addition to experi- 
ence in mental testing and public relief she has had 
four years’ experience as a case worker in a 
Travelers Aid agency. 
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with us, provided we would not communicate with 
her mother as she would then be forced to return 
home. In reality, Rose’s mother had allowed Rose 
to take a job with a magazine crew, as a result of 
which Rose became stranded. Her own feelings of 
inadequacy were the basis of her fear of having 
her mother find out what had happened, rather 
than any direct external pressure on Mrs. C’s part 
toward Rose’s return. 

Rose’s distortion of her factual situation by de- 
scribing her mother as a drunkard gave her a 
rationalization of her shame and embarrassment 
over what was really her mother’s foreign back- 
ground. Rose also invented a twin brother, 
“ Jimmy,” who justified her resentment against her 
mother, since she could then project on to 
“Jimmy” her traits and say that “Jimmy” had 
also hated her mother, had run away, and had 
never been heard from. (Rose’s mother was 
actually an extremely self-denying, lonely woman 
who left her husband when Rose was two years 
old and had been supporting Rose since then by her 
earnings as a waitress.) 

A realistic situation based upon Mrs. C’s rejec- 
tion of her husband and the fear that Rose might 
try to locate him if she knew his whereabouts, had 
been distorted by Rose in her own thinking into a 
feeling that she was illegitimate. One of the 
strongest motivating factors in Rose’s runaway, 
which again had its basis in emotional attitudes, 
was Rose’s doubt of her own abilities and ade- 
quacy. Her feeling toward continued flight was 
verbalized by Rose as “I’m too dumb to amount 
to anything, so I might as well drift.” This was 
again tied up with Mrs. C’s identification of Rose 
with the father whom Mrs. C considered mentally 
undeveloped. It was only as the inter-relations 
between mother and daughter became clearer, 
through letter-interviews of the two agencies, that 
we could evaluate the strength of this factor. 


Rose’s own feelings about her inadequacy 
were met realistically, in the first contact. 
It was suggested that there were practical 
ways to measure her abilities and that this 
might assist her in determining what type of 
work she could do successfully. The fact 
that mental tests taken showed good average 
results gave Rose her first objective evalu- 
ation of her abilities. 


Recognition of the factor of ambivalent guilt 
and anxiety which Rose expressed as hatred of her 
mother, helped Rose to express the fact that her 
real anxiety regarding any communication on our 
part with her mother was based on her desire to 
have her mother believe that she was seli-support- 
ing and earning good wages. A discussion of 
whether her mother would believe this brought out 
the interesting fact that Rose had communicated 
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with her mother daily while away from home and 
had always invented fantastic tales of extremely 
satisfactory jobs. Her mother’s letters expressed 
disbelief and worry, so that Rose was continually 
faced with the need of reassuring her mother and 
herself of her adequacy. The injection of doubt as 
to whether Rose's actual situation at present neces- 
sarily meant that she was inadequate gave Rose 
freedom to accept realistically that her mother 
would probably be less worried about the actual 
situation than she was about the fantastic tales 
which Rose had told. Hating her mother had 
meant to Rose a continuing good reason for not 
returning home. As soon as she recognized that 
she could be helped to work out her problems away 
from her mother’s domination, she seemed to feel 
less need for hatred; she talked of her mother more 
as a real person, and asked for stamps so that she 
could write to her about her actual situation. 


While practical efforts were being directed 
toward ascertaining Rose’s abilities and ob- 
taining permission for her to remain in our 
care, Rose continued to disbelieve in herself 
and indirectly in her worker. During one 
interview she would agree that she wanted 
to remain in our care and during the next 
would feel that she was “ no good and might 
as well drift elsewhere.” 

During this period of interviews, a routine 
physical examination revealed a venereal infection. 
Rose had been fearful about this but had been 
unable to discuss it. The necessary introduction 
of this topic brought up again Rose’s fundamental 
belief that she was born “no good,” that she was 
not responsible for what had happened to her for 
this reason, and the recurrence of her childish, 
fantastic beliefs that her mother had not been 
“good” and that Rose had, therefore, never had 
a chance. When this had been talked through, 
Rose gained enough freedom to accept voluntary 
hospitalization. 


The importance of ascertaining the realis- 
tic elements in the situation and of interpret- 
ing Rose to her mother and the mother to 
Rose, became clearer as correspondence be- 
tween the two agencies revealed similar pat- 
terns of anxiety and guilt in both mother and 
daughter which hindered them in_ their 
acceptance of each other. It was interesting 
to see the results of case work in action, 
through letters which Rose showed us from 
her mother, indicating a somewhat changed 
attitude, which Rose recognized as changed 
and attributed to the other social worker's 
influence. She felt that if her mother could 
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be helped to see things so differently, maybe 
there was a chance for her also to be helped. 
3y the time Rose was released from the 
hospital she had lost some of her feeling of 
inadequacy, because she had actually coped 
with various realistic situations and had been 
able to handle them. She was able to think 
of jobs on a realistic level and took a job as 
pantry maid in a hospital upon her release, 
without feeling “that is all I’m good for.” 
Her present attitude is summed up in an 
abstract from an interview about a month 
after she started working 
Rose said she had always drifted and blamed 
others for what happened to her. She is beginning 
to think that she really is responsible for herself 
and if things happen to her that she doesn’t like, 
she can do something about them. She thinks that 
she had better work in N long enough to prove to 
herself that she is able to hold down a job and 
earn money. She is homesick for her mother but 
if she goes home too soon “ maybe everything will 
start all over again.” From her mother’s letters 
and what we tell her about the other worker's 
talks with her mother, she thinks her mother has 
“changed some but she is too old to change much. 
If I go home now, it will be all right for awhile, 
but then we will start fighting again.” But she 
does not know if it is fair to stay here and try to 
think things out when her mother is so lonesome 
for her. 


We felt that Rose was beginning to accept 
responsibility for herself and, through this 
recognition of her own responsibility, she 
was able to view her situation more realisti- 
cally and to accept her mother’s needs and 
limitations. Rose continued to work on her 
job for approximately two months and then 
returned home on money that she had 
earned. Although she had made this plan 
herself, she developed serious doubts and 
conflicts at the last moment about the rela- 
tionship between herself and her mother 
upon her return. An important factor in her 
final decision to return was the knowledge 
that the Travelers Aid Society in her home 
town knew the entire situation and stood 
ready to help her in making the adjustment. 
Upon Rose’s return, the Society continued to 
help Rose with her problems until she ob- 
tained work and was able to accept an even- 
tual transfer to a family agency, which is 
now trying to help both Rose and her mother 
to achieve what we hope will be a more 
satisfying life. 
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Determining Continuing Eligibility 


Marcaret L. DeWitt 


NE of the greatest problems confront- 

ing the public relief agency today is one 
that confronts all of modern civilization— 
how to manage large numbers of people 
without affronting individual human dignity. 
This has for a long time been a dilemma of 
the public agency, although it was most 
severe during the early years of the depres- 
sion. It was then that large numbers of 
people, about whose situation little was 
known, had to be given food and shelter at 
the same time that the agency was being 
organized. Under such circumstances it was 
perhaps inevitable that in relief programs 
there developed first an administrative struc- 
ture so that relief could be disbursed at the 
earliest opportunity to the large numbers 
applying, and that case work service was 
thought to be something that could come 
later when there was more time for it. Case 
work was thought of as a process distinct 
from the establishment of eligibility and the 
granting of relief, in other words, a desirable 
luxury but not a necessity. 

Attempts were made to develop a method 
of relief giving through a system of mechani- 
cal rules and regulations which were to be 
an infallible guide in determining eligibility 
or ineligibility in each individual case. It 
was thought that such a system would make 
it unnecessary for the worker to have any 
particular knowledge or skill, or for the 
client or the worker to take much responsi- 
bility for the final decision. 

It was not long, however, before the effects 
of this type of relief administration on the 
relief recipient whom it was supposed to help 
and on the agency which administered it 
forced us to face what perhaps we had 
already known—that the very essence of 
sound relief administration is a case work 
process. We recognized that our methods 
had developed without consideration of the 
effect of relief on the recipient or the impor- 
tance to him or to the agency of the relation- 
ship established between the client and the 
worker. The clients of a public relief agency 
benefit when the worker has an understand- 
ing and skill in the establishment and use of 
relationships, for it is then possible to grant 
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relief that will meet individual need without 
destructive effect on the individual who re- 
ceives it. For the agency, such skill on the 
part of the worker makes possible a sound 
and economic relief administration. It safe- 
guards relief funds since, by getting at the 
facts on a case by case basis, relief is given 
only to those who are eligible for it. 
Through the case work process relief rolls 
are also reduced when opportunities come 
along for people to get off relief. Adminis- 
trative costs are also cut down as complaints 
are fewer when relief and service are ad- 
ministered with an understanding of indi- 
vidual needs. The public relief agency must, 
therefore, insure an individualized method 
of service if relief is to have the fullest value 
for the client, the agency, and the com- 
munity. Such a method should be a part of 
every contact with the client from the time 
of his application until the time that relief 
is granted or denied and, when relief is 
granted, it must continue throughout contact 
with the agency. 

Much has been written about the applica- 
tion process and for that reason I have 
chosen to discuss instead case work services 
relating to the granting of relief and the 
determination of continued eligibility. If we 
can begin with the recognition that the indi- 
vidual who applies for relief does not want 
to transfer to the agency the right and privi- 
lege of directing his life, and that his appli- 
cation in itself is an expression of his desire 
to assume responsibility and do something 
about his own situation, what then happens 
after he has been accepted for relief? Dur- 
ing the process of investigation there is 
usually great emphasis on “past mainte- 
nance” for it is essential to know how an 
individual has managed in the past if we are 
to evaluate accurately his present situation. 
However, in stressing the past do we at 
times lose sight of “future maintenance ” ? 
Are we so concerned with the establishment 
of eligibility that, once established, we think 
of it as static? After the family has been 
found eligible we should utilize the same 
understanding of behavior and the same skill 
in relationship that we use during the early 
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contacts, when we are seeking to understand 
his need for help and his eligibility in rela- 
tion to agency function. We must be con- 
tinuously aware of the possibilities the client 
sees in ways of getting off relief. 

The worker should use her skill in under- 
standing the client’s feeling about the future, 
knowing that his feelings may have a much 
greater bearing on his future situation than 
any concrete situation he reveals to us. Our 
understanding of his plans and _ feelings 
should result in joint activity between the 
client and the worker in order that the 
dynamic quality of relief eligibility continues 
to be the focus of their relationship. All too 
frequently we seem to lapse into a routine 
handling of the “ under care” case, making 
“regular ” visits to assure ourselves that all 
members of the family are still unemployed 
and living at the same address. Entries in 
the case records, such as, “ Mr. A not at 
home. Told Mrs. A it would be necessary 
for us to see him at our next visit” are all 
too often followed by an entry, such as, 
“Saw Mr. A who was at home during this 
visit. He has not yet found work.” This 
type of entry seems to indicate that “ seeing 
Mr. A” was an end in itself rather than an 
opportunity to understand his current situ- 
ation. We wonder what this experience of 
“* seeing Mr. A” means to him or the worker. 
Does Mr. A think that by complying with 
the worker’s request to be at home he has 
fulfilled the eligibility requirements and, 
therefore, has no further responsibility in 
relation to his relief status until the worker 
again asks to see him? Has the visit in 
effect been an affront, however unintentional, 
implying as it may that Mr. A has no further 
responsibility for his own situation than to 
be at home when the visitor requests it? 
Has such a visit given the client or the 
worker any clearer understanding of the 
basis on which relief is being continued or of 
the responsibility of both the client and the 
worker in determining continued eligibility ? 
There is no evidence here of a relationship 
that is used to preserve or reawaken a desire 
for self-help. A routine approach to em- 
ployment may be related to the worker’s con- 
viction, often unexpressed, that work is not 
available and it is, therefore, useless to con- 
sider it as a possibility. However, many 
relief clients do secure work and the worker’s 
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failure to consider this is too often the result 
of lack of individualization and understand- 
ing of the particular client. She usually 
goes through the motions of inquiring about 
employment without true understanding of 
the individual concerned or the reality of his 
situation. 

The relief experience affects individuals 
differently. There are those whose prestige 
is damaged little by the relief experience be- 
cause of their own inner resources of inde- 
pendence and initiative. Others feel the re- 
lief experience much more deeply and are 
humiliated and shamed by it. To a third 
group, to whom dependence in other ways 
is already a pattern of living, it is in no way 
an unusual experience. It is one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the case worker to know 
what is happening to each individual who 
continues to receive relief and how this 
knowledge can be used constructively with 
the client. To many applying for relief the 
very idea of life on relief is distasteful and 
threatening. It may continue to be an un- 
satisfactory way of life to the individual who 
has received relief for a long period of time 
but to such an individual it is at least a 
known way of living. The fears related to 
the unknown are, therefore, associated not 
with relief but with life without relief. 

When we discuss search for employment 
with a relief client are we aware that at 
times the thing he fears most is that his 
efforts in this direction may be successful? 
This does not necessarily imply that he is a 
chiseler and wishes to be supported the re- 
mainder of his life but may be due to his 
fear that he will be unable to do the job. 
As long as he does not have to put himself 
to the test he is simply unemployed but will- 
ing and able to work. However, if he finds a 
job he fears he may discover that the skills 
which once were his have now been lost. 
He may also doubt that he is equal to the 
discipline of the job with its necessity for 
regular hours, early rising, and ability to 
meet other workers on a basis of competitive 
effort. Perhaps since he has been unem- 
ployed he has limited his associations largely 
to his immediate family group and has found 
such relationships satisfying and reassuring 
to him. Can he bear to run the risk of re- 
entering a competitive world where he may 
not have such security with his employer 
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and fellow workers? How understanding of 
these factors is the worker when she dis- 
cusses his activity in relation to finding 
work? Does she help the client to express 
his fears and to handle them in such a way 
that he will be able to seek work? If there 
is no recognition of his inner feeling which 
may be much more real than any limitation 
in work opportunity, we see the result in 
claims of illness and job refusals. 


A public assistance worker, newly assigned to 
the case, reviewed the record carefully and found 
that it did not indicate clearly how Mr. W felt 
about return to private employment. 

Mr. W, a man of 33, had received relief for him- 
self, his wife, and two children for the past eighteen 
months, since the time that the firm where he was 
employed had laid off a number of people. The 
case record indicated that discussion of re-employ- 
ment had been on a routine level which added little 
to our understanding of Mr. W, his employment 
opportunities, or his psychological availability for 
work. The youngest child was born during the 
time the family received relief and the case record 
contained a number of references to the devotion 
of the parents to the new baby. Mr. W was said 
to be greatly interested in both children and spent 
much of his time taking them to a nearby park, 
making toys for them, and so on. 

When the worker made her first visit she found 
Mr. W playing with the children and Mrs. W busy 
in the kitchen. She introduced herself as the new 
worker and explained that she was familiar with 
the general circumstances. Mrs. W excused her- 
self in order to finish some urgent work in the 
kitchen and said she would return in a few min- 
utes. Worker asked Mr. W what he usually did 
during the day, explaining that she knew many 
people who were without work found it difficult 
to fill up their time. Mr. W said he took the chil- 
dren to the park every day if the weather per- 
mitted and helped his wife with the housework. 
He used to go regularly to look for work but 
stopped doing that as “there just didn’t seem to be 
any jobs.” The worker asked how recently he had 
been to his former employer. He said that he had 
not been back for about three months because he 
did not think there was a job for him. He went 
on rather hurriedly to say that he doubted that his 
wife could manage now without him. She had not 
been well since the birth of the baby and depended 
on him to help with the children. He had not been 
feeling well himself and it helped him to be out of 
doors with the children. The worker asked if he 
or Mrs. W had felt the need of or had received 
any medical attention. He replied that it did not 
seem serious enough to go to a clinic. 

The worker asked him what his former work 
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had been and if he had liked it. He talked en- 
thusiastically about it, explaining the various jobs 
he had had with his former employer. He talked 
with interest of his years there, saying that he had 
been making $30 a week when he left although he 
had started at $15. The worker asked if he hoped 
that some time it would be possible for him to 
return there and at this question his enthusiasm 
seemed to die out. He said he doubted if he could 
ever really return there. They had very high 
standards for their workmen and seldom had any 
vacancies. He heard they had taken on a younger 
man recently but he was someone who had just 
learned the trade and he would, therefore, know 
how to do things better than Mr. W would at this 
time. After some further discussion of this Mr. W 
was able to say that he was afraid maybe he 
“wasn’t as good as he used to be.” He did not 
think he could do his old job now. The worker 
explained that many people who had been out of 
work for a long time felt this way and that some- 
times they found it easier than they had thought to 
get back into the swing of things after they got a 
job again. 

At this time Mrs. W came in and the interview 
turned toward a discussion of a recent request for 
clothing. 

At the time of the next visit the worker found 
Mr. W at home. He was again playing with the 
children and it was apparent that they were enjoy- 
ing themselves immensely. Mr. W explained that 
Mrs. W was out shopping. He told the worker 
that he had been back to his former employer but 
had found that there was no work for him. The 
worker said she had recently heard that a similar 
industry had taken on a few men and that he 
might want to try there. Mr. W said it wasn’t 
easy to ask for a job in a strange place and it was 
hard for a new man to learn the ropes even if he 
got the job. Following a discussion during which 
the worker spoke of the excellent work record 
which he had had in the past and Mr. W said he 
had started at the bottom once and guessed he 
could do it again, he asked the worker how soon 
she thought he had better go for the job. She said 
she did not know how many vacancies there were 
and added that they probably would not stay open 
very long. At this point Mrs. W returned with 
several packages, explaining that the relief check 
had arrived that morning and she had been doing 
her week’s shopping. Mr. W helped his wife with 
the packages and told her that the worker had 
come to tell him-about a job possibility and he was 
going to see about it. As the worker was leaving 
Mr. W said he would let her know how he made 
out. 

The following morning Mr. W stopped in at the 
district office to tell the worker that he had gone 
again to his old employer and was to start work 
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there the following week and that he would earn 
sufficient to meet the family’s needs. 


In analyzing these interviews we find our- 
selves dealing with a situation where there 
was no question that the family was in need 
of and dependent on the relief allowance to 
meet their needs. We may also be correct 
in saying that they had found relief to be a 
fairly satisfactory means of providing for 
these needs and had worked out an adjust- 
ment to their relief situation that was per- 
sonally satisfying to them. In granting relief 
over a long period of time it is necessary 
for the worker to recognize the need on the 
part of the client to make this adjustment. 
The rdle of the worker in such cases is to 
help the client keep alive the impulse to live 
independently in so far as he is able and 
to help him when opportunities occur to go 
from the security of the “ known” which is 
relief status, to the “unknown” which is 
independence. How did the worker accom- 
plish this in this case? What part did she 
play in helping Mr. W seek work in such 
a way that he was successful in obtaining it ? 
A less skilled worker might have discussed 
search for employment on such a basis that 
Mr. W would have been left with his fears 
unresolved and with such hesitancy about 
his own adequacy that very likely he wou!d 
have been unable to seek a job in a way 
which would have led to his success in 
getting or holding it. A less skilled worker 
or one less clear about her function in this 
situation might have let her interest in the 
attitudes he displayed lead her into the by- 
path of involvement in these attitudes in 
themselves. This worker’s activity began 
with an analysis of the situation with which 
she was to deal and an evaluation of the 
problems presented in the case. Early in 
her contacts with the family she focused 
Mr. W’s attention on the subject of return 
to employment which it was their joint 
responsibility to discuss and, in the end, her 
skill is shown by her security in leaving with 
Mr. W the responsibility to notify the agency 
of the results of his activity in relation to 
his search for employment. In this way he 
was helped to assume responsibility for his 
future relief status and relationship with the 
agency, as it thus became necessary for him 
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either to make known his need for continual 
relief or his ability to maintain his family 
without it. 

In another situation the worker’s role in 
helping the client to live constructively might 
have been entirely different. There are many 
reasons why employment possibilities are not 
open to all and if a skilful analysis of the 
facts has led to this diagnosis, continued stim- 
ulation by the worker in the area of employ- 
ment will only lead to further frustration for 
the client. In many situations the main help 
the client needs beyond maintenance is a 
strengthening of his own sense of worth as 
an individual. A recognition by the worker 
of the areas where he has competence and 
of the contribution that he can make to his 
family or society, even though he is not 
economically self-supporting, will be the 
most constructive approach. 

I believe the value of case work service 
for the client of the public agency is not 
something separate from the determination 
of his eligibility and the granting of relief. 
It is the type of relationship that seeks to 
understand him as an individual and helps 
him meet his particular situation, either 
through his own resources or through the 
help the agency is prepared to give. Inherent 
in this is a willingness not to intrude upon 
those areas of the client’s life with which 
he is able to deal independently, and the 
recognition that the acceptance of relief and 
service create an additional problem to the 
individual who already may be confused or 
insecure because of his inability to meet his 
own economic needs. The worker, therefore, 
must not only help him to preserve what he 
has within himself at the time of his applica- 
tion but must assist him in handling the 
atypical experiences of relief and the client- 
worker relationship in such a way that he 
can take and make use of the services for 
which he has a need and which the agency 
has to offer. It is through his assumption 
and retention of personal responsibility, even 
in relation to his relief status, that his per- 
sonal dignity and integrity will not be 
affronted but conserved and developed. The 
task ahead of us is to translate this concept 
into responsible practice and it is the chal- 
lenge of all in the field of social work to see 
that this task is accomplished. 
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Family Counseling through Family Case Work 


Anna Bupp Ware! 


A the F.W.A.A. Biennial Meeting held 
in Atlantic City, June, 1936, Stanley 
Davies, in his address “ The Role of Social 
Case Work in Marriage and Family Con- 
sultation Services,” * said: ‘‘ With no intent 
of making exclusive claims, it seems to me, 
that family social work must nevertheless 
assert its own leadership in this area of 
service. Later he commented on our 
equipment, “ Will it not require of the case 
worker a far greater knowledge of the sci- 
ences related to human behavior, and a 
greater sureness of skill than our present 
case work demands? . . . The relationship 
between case worker and client would be 
even more a voluntary one than at present 
involving no such reliance as now frequently 
exists upon relief as the basis for initial con- 
tact and continuing relationship.” In giving 
us suggestions for the future, Mr. Davies 
pointed out: “In spite of all these difficult 
questions of practice, of personnel, and of 
training, it seems to me that there is a group 
of practitioners in social case work who have 
moved far enough into this area of service 
to give confidence in their ability to go 
further.” 

While this statement of Mr. Davies was 
accepted as a real challenge by a great many 
of us practicing in the field, it is also true 
that many family case workers questioned 
the suggestion of our pioneering at this 
time in the work of family consultation. 
These seasoned case workers had been giv- 
ing thoughtful service in marriage and family 
problems for many years before counseling 
and consultation reached its present stage 
of more conscious development. In the 
majority of these cases the family had turned 
to the case worker for this help in marital 
problems because its members had acquired 
confidence in her wisdom and general under- 
standing as shown to them in her many 
types of practical service. But certainly few 
of us could claim that any noticeable group 
of our clients consulted us primarily con- 


1 With the assistance of Mrs. Marion Schmadel 
Goodwin. 


*Tre Fairy, July, 1936, p. 145. 
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cerning a relationship problem, or thought 
of us in terms of having a major interest in 
this area, completely dissociated from a 
multitude of practical and financial services. 

The reason this point becomes important 
in considering the future of our relationship 
to the counseling field is not that the treat- 
ment of practical family problems detracts 
from the quality of any counseling given on 
more intimate problems, it is rather that 
whatever skills we have built in this area 
cannot be objectively examined and most 
effectively passed on to other groups inter- 
ested in counseling, until their validity has 
been established in a service unsupported, as 
it were, by these other practical and financial 
services. There is the further point, that 
only as we engage in counseling with com- 
munity acceptance of this function, and with 
the client’s expectation of this specific serv- 
ice, do we have an opportunity to discover 
the additional knowledge and skills that are 
necessary for our own growth in this area. 


During the past few years the Cincinnati 
Family Consultation Service has accepted 
for family and marriage counseling a num- 
ber of individuals and families who have 
come specifically for help with a relation- 
ship problem. In an effort to have these 
situations available for study, as well as to 
procure for them the best possible service, 
these families have been treated only by the 
most experienced members of the staff— 
case workers who have had had full pro- 
fessional school training, and at least two 
years’ and in most instances five or six 
years’ practice in the family case work field. 
This training for case work is peculiarly 
adapted to equip staff for many counseling 
services, since it gives both knowledge and 
clinical training under supervision in under- 
standing and treating emotional and person- 
ality adjustments. During this training 
process the case worker gains sufficient 
objective understanding of herself to be able 
to relate herself successfully to others. This 
is a very important part of her training since 
the ability to establish a successful relation- 
ship with a client is fundamental if she is 
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to be helpful to that client. We consider 
this training basic for marriage counseling 
services under any auspices. 

In addition to the regular supervisory and 
consultation facilities in the agency, these 
staff members have had available the help 
of a consulting analyst who is a part-time 
member of the staff. This service does not 
offer direct psychiatric help to clients but 
functions as a help to case workers in both 
diagnosis and treatment on individual cases. 
The case workers engaged in this work also 
have been attempting to build mutually 
consultative relationships with other profes- 
sional groups—doctors, lawyers, psychia- 
trists, clergymen, educators, who have spe- 
cialized contributions to make to the field 
of family counseling. 

This type of more thorough study of cases 
is being undertaken by a committee recently 
appointed by the Board of the F.W.A.A., 
whose function it is to analyze the definite 
and specific techniques used in family and 
marriage counseling under family case work 
auspices. From this study of case mate- 
rial wili come a body of tested techniques 
which should give a clear basis for marriage 
and family counseling services under any 
auspices. We are merely presenting in this 
paper our informal observations about these 
problems and our conclusions about our pro- 
fessional needs in relation to these problems 
which have grown out of our daily experi- 
ence with this group of cases. 


The Problems Families Bring 


Concerning the problems referred it would 
be fair to say that a concern for something 
intangible—a feeling about another person, 
or a concern about another’s feeling for self 
—was the motivation in seeking help. It has 
been interesting to note that frequently this 
concern has been expressed in a request 
for information—about marital relationships, 
about the advisability of living with rela- 
tives, about best plans for children of the 
first marriage in case of a second marriage, 
advisability of the wife working, and so on. 
This type of question is a familiar one to 
family case workers in general; the differ- 
ence in this group is the fact that they have 
come unaccompanied by financial problems 
and completely unrelated in the client’s mind 
to some of the practical services which a 


family service agency always has been 
equipped to offer. 

In our general family case work programs 
the naturalness and ease of consultation con- 
cerning intimate problems, accompanying 
practical services for a family, cannot be 
denied. For it is undoubtedly true that most 
problems of relationship and personal adjust- 
ment arise in a family setting, and express 
themselves in terms of adjustment to every 
day practical events. Whether or not such 
consultation is more natural, however, we 
must be prepared for the fact that some 
individuals and families will apply for con- 
sultation on a specific relationship problem, 
and will have neither need nor desire for 
other related services which the family 
agency is equipped to offer. There is every 
reason to believe that wider knowledge of 
the availability of help in marriage problems 
will bring increasingly to family agencies a 
larger proportion of such applicants. This 
does not imply that we see the larger pro- 
portion of consultation applicants necessarily 
being in the financially secure group. Some- 
times clients in the economically dependent 
group may prefer to discuss certain aspects 
of their family life with a person who is 
completely dissociated from their economic 
need, and who is acceptable to them in terms 
primarily of an ability to treat the particular 
problem with which they are concerned. 


The Nature of the Service Needed 


Not only do a certain proportion of clients 
prefer to approach the agency on the basis 
of needs not economic or environmental in 
character, but also case workers who are 
specialists in this field are needed to serve 
them more adequately. This service requires 
case workers who, first of all, have special 
aptitude in dealing with the more intangible 
problems of family and marriage relation- 
ships; who have prepared themselves with 
a background of education and experience, 
and who can give the time for special read- 
ing, thought, and consultation with members 
of related professions—all of which are nec- 
essary to undertake counseling effectively. 
It appears to us that both the distinctive need 
of which the client is conscious and the nec- 
essity of having him served by case workers 
especially equipped in this area constitute an 
adequate reason for having some degree of 
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separation within the agency in serving this 
group of clients. However, this does not 
mean setting up a service which has no rela- 
tion to that of the agency as a whole. On 
the contrary when we consider one of the 
special problems of dealing with clients 
interested primarily in family and marriage 
relationship questions, we find we have accu- 
mulated in our general practice a body of 
knowledge which is extremely valuable and 
which is not available to those who approach 
these problems from other professional 
angles. This becomes clear to us when we 
consider the question of timing which occurs 
in consultations dealing exclusively with 
family and marriage relationship questions. 

The specific nature of the request and the 
expectation of the client in terms of this 
specific request present a problem in timing 
to which we have not always been accus- 
tomed. In these situations the consultant has 
no easy and natural access to knowledge and 
understanding of the client which develops 
so readily in the rendering of environmental 
services. When the discussion with clients 
is continuously in terms of the intimate 
problems they have brought, it requires a 
specialized skill to be able to maintain the 
relationship on a satisfying basis during 
the three or four month period or longer, 
which is frequently required for adequate 
treatment. 

It must be recalled that during this period 
it is often impossible for the client to see 
much evidence of change or growth. There 
are also periods of tension created by the 
introduction of threatening material, and 
there is no opportunity of maintaining the 
client’s interest or alleviating tensions or 
distress by detouring, as it were, to a dis- 
cussion of little Johnny’s tonsils, or Margie’s 
progress in school. 

This difficulty can be met in part by our 
developing increased skill in more accurately 
anticipating the later emotional reaction of 
the client to the material he brings to the 
interview, such as his feeling of guilt. Such 
skill would help eliminate some of the early 
breaking of contacts about which family 
agencies are feeling some concern. We 
already are fairly cognizant of the necessity 
of seeing movement and of the futility of 
long reiteration of intimate material with- 
out movement. An increased ability in help- 
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ing clients to limit the material to be 
discussed at any one time needs to be 
developed as a parallel skill to that of releas- 
ing the client to bring out material concern- 
ing which he has been inhibited. But this is 
only a partial answer to our difficulty. 

It seems likely, however, that whatever 
the development of these skills might be, 
the type of counseling that involves an 
awareness of deep emotional causes can well 
utilize the rich content of knowledge regard- 
ing family life which the family field has 
gained from its long experience of close 
association with families. In thousands of 
our records there are patterns of family liv- 
ing that show combinations tending toward 
success, and others that show combinations 
tending toward failure. This knowledge 
gives us many practical principles and pre- 
scriptions for improving family relationships. 

Many people who come for help want 
advice. They need something to hold to 
during the longer period of treatment re- 
quired to understand and to treat the root 
of the difficulty. We believe it is possible 
to use our general knowledge about family 
life in this temporary way without jeopardiz- 
ing our individual approach to every prob- 
lem. This is not to say that the case worker 
will avail herself of this material by merely 
giving advice to her client. It will mean that 
she will use this advice to hold the interest 
and to bridge emotional distresses of her 
client (as well as to stimulate him to a use 
of his own untried resources) while she pro- 
ceeds toward a solution of his deeper 
problems. 

This knowledge is a resource which prob- 
ably no other profession or agency dealing 
with family counseling service has, and it is 
of inestimable temporary value in enabling 
the case worker to make the fullest contribu- 
tion to the solution of these questions. Every 
case worker engaged in counseling families 
represents, or should represent, this accumu- 
lation of knowledge about family life which 
the family case work field has developed. 
Not only does the wealth of knowledge of 
the family agencies have this usefulness to 
the case worker dealing with counseling 
questions but it stands out as a contribution 
which we alone can make to the literature 
of counseling. 
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Material on Family Life 


Most of the material published about mar- 
riage and family life in this past decade has 
been based on data of a more theoretical 
nature, or on knowledge obtainable through 
questionnaires. Material of this latter sort 
has a real place in our literature and has 
made a worth while contribution to the 
marriage and family counseling movement. 
But those of us who have been operating 
in the family field have material that has 
been tested by years of observation of family 
problems and their solutions that has grown 
out of daily living to which we have been 
close. Already there are beginnings of 
efforts in this direction in an awakening 
interest in research in our own field. Some 
of the research efforts under way at the 
present time in the family field will throw 
additional light on our own treatment skills, 
as well as contribute to our body of knowl- 
edge about people and their relationships. 

There is every reason to believe from the 
interest now shown that related fields in the 
social and medical sciences will be glad to 
have this material when it can be made avail- 
able. In these last few years there has been 
a tremendous growth of groups in every 
community who have shown interest in 
family life. We have seen the growth of 
new organizations, the introduction of addi- 
tional courses in high schools and colleges, 
and the steady growth of specific literature 
in this field. Although our primary interest 
and contribution will undoubtedly be in indi- 
vidual treatment and in perfecting our own 
skills in this diagnosis and treatment, we 
should consider seriously a secondary obliga- 
tion—our responsibility to these related 
groups who have taken real leadership in 
the family counseling field. 

In what we have said we have been point- 
ing out that there is a differentiation between 
a family society’s services to clients having 


need of help primarily in the field ot family 
and marriage relationships, and the better 
known phase of its work where the client 
is chiefly conscious of environmental and 
financial needs. But we have also tried to 
make clear that this differentiation into what 
seems to be two separate functions should 
not be a complete separation into two phases 
of the agency’s work. On the contrary the 
unique contribution which the family case 
worker can make to the solution of family 
and marriage problems is due to her being 
able to see the individual in relation to his 
total setting, and to draw on and to use the 
general knowledge which has accumulated in 
the family field. 

Further analysis of the techniques of the 
family case worker will throw considerable 
light on the training and knowledge needed 
to undertake counseling, as well as on her 
treatment skills. We would perhaps all agree 
at the present time that there is value in 
concentrating these services in a small per- 
centage of staff especially equipped for and 
capable of treating marriage problems. 

In addition to this individual counseling 
service I have just described, the family field 
undoubtedly will be increasingly looked to 
for a general informative body of knowledge 
which can be made available to people who 
are not suffering acutely but whose lives can 
be enriched by increased understanding of 
family relationships. 

Increased scientific research based on our 
family and marriage counseling services 
would produce considerable interesting and 
valuable data in the area of family relation- 
ships. Only as we work in close association 
with those professional groups equally inter- 
ested in the problems of marriage and the 
family, can we contribute the special tech- 
niques, knowledge, and skills which each of 
us has to bring to our common task—that 
of preparing people for better family living. 


Noveniber, 1940, The Family 
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Complexities in Marriage Problems 


MarIon SCHMADEL GOODWIN 


HE field of family case work has long 

been identified with counseling in a wide 
variety of marriage problems. Case workers, 
frequently acquainted with families for many 
months because of some budgetary or health 
problems, were just naturally sought out by 
husbands or wives when some crisis occurred 
in a relationship between them. This type 
of help in marriage problems did not have 
to be articulated by the client or interpreted 
by the worker. The relationship was built 
on acquaintance and confidence. In going 
over some of this earlier material one gets 
the feeling that it was not so much the par- 
ticular advice the workers gave, or the kindly 
admonitions to the erring partner that 
brought results, but rather the fact itself 
of her association with the family, of her 
acceptance of those involved as individuals, 
and of her faith in the stability of marriage 
itself. 

Bearing in mind then this counseling car- 
ried on incidental to other family problems, 
and based on individual understanding of 
those involved, it is not difficult to see why 
many case workers view with a degree of 
consternation some of the developments in 
the field of marriage counseling in the past 
few years. 

It is our own failure to study our material 
and to make it available to other groups 
practicing in this field that is probably largely 
accountable for a great many of the gaps we 
are inclined to criticize. We have numerous 
case histories, for instance, which show some 
of the factors that may lie behind the request 
on the part of the husband or wife for further 
sex information. We know that requests for 
help in this area are sometimes just a reach- 
ing out for reassurance in attempting to meet 
a deep inferiority. Sometimes such requests 
have in their background unconscious desire 
to punish the marriage partner; sometimes 
what appears to be a sincere request for sex 
information might even be an indirect means 
of violating and destroying the marriage 
itself by sharing it with others. It is not 
only that advice given in marital problems 
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without understanding of the person request- 
ing advice is frequently futile but it can often 
be actually destructive. It is not a new fact 
to case workers that individuals with deep 
emotional drives toward thwarting of self 
or punishing of others will unconsciously 
twist sincerely given advice to bring about 
the thwarting or punishing for which they 
have the need. 


A woman had been known for many months by 
the case worker as fundamentally aggressive, with 
strong masculine drives. This woman at the age 
of twenty-four had married a twenty-one-year-old 
boy just recovering from tuberculosis. As long as 
the young husband was weak and in need of care 
the marriage went along satisfactorily. In the 
next year, however, the husband’s health was fully 
restored and he was successful in finding a good 
position. At the same time he began to be ex- 
tremely withdrawn in the home, and to be sullen 
in his attitude toward his wife. Neither husband 
nor wife was aware of the fact that this woman 
who had married an extremely dependent and 
inadequate man had been able to be a success- 
tul wife because she could express her aggres- 
siveness without guilt. As the young man’s own 
personality began to emerge with returning health 
and vigor, there developed in the wife a guilt 
for some of her own aggressive wishes, and her 
inability to play the more dependent rdle, which 
at this point the husband needed for his own 
reassurance. 

The case worker was attempting through inter- 
views to release the woman’s guilt for her aggres- 
sive feelings, and to find some healthy outlet for 
these constructive activities outside the home. 
During the process of treatment, however, the 
woman consulted a counselor on marriage prob- 
lems who did not know of the family situation. 
She gave him the information that her husband 
was extremely shy and withdrawn and that there 
had not been a very active affectional life between 
them. The counselor, with good intentions, ad- 
vised that it is often necessary for the woman to 
take a great deal of initiative in the marriage 
relationship. 


The point I am attempting to make is that 
in a short-time seeking of advice the woman 
brought out only the facts that would elicit 
the advice which she really craved. As it 
happened, her degree of initiative in this area 
of their marriage life was distasteful to the 
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man, and was one of the factors drawing the 
couple apart. The fact that the advice came 
from a source labeled as authoritative really 
complicated this problem, and was a factor 
in retarding treatment. 

Perhaps the real reason that the case work 
group has been the least aritculate about 
marriage lies in the fact that we find diffi- 
culty in generalizing in an area in which so 
many of our experiences and findings are so 
highly individual. The problem marriage 
creates, or the opportunity for growth that 
marriage offers, must be dependent in the 
last analysis, not on sociological findings 
about marriage, but on the personality struc- 
tures of the two people who marry. 

If a young man and young woman have 
had reasonably satisfactory lives up to the 
point of marriage; that is, if they have had 
confidence in being loved by both parents in 
a normal family group, if they have had 
some degree of success in educational and 
vocational strivings, and have passed through 
without too much anxiety the homosexual 
and heterosexual adjustments of adolescence, 
there is every possibility of the marriage 
being successful. This in spite of such pos- 
sible factors as economic difficulties, in-law 
complications, too frequent or too infrequent 
births of children, health impairment, and 
the many other potential problems which 
most married people are frequently com- 
pelled to meet. In other words, these so- 
called problems of marriage most popularly 
listed do not seem to me to be the real cause 
of divorce, or family breakdown. We know 
of too many instances of couples who have 
lived through most dire poverty and have 
become closer, rather than separated, because 
of this. Instead, it seems to many of us in 
the case work field that such factors as 
educational and social differences, religious 
difference, wide-age variation, economic 
problems, and so on, can become hazards 
only when something of the essential emo- 
tional relationship between the two people 
has broken down, or perhaps has never 
existed. 

The answer seems to lie in the emotional 
maturity of the person who is married— 
his ability, for instance, to handle his own 
occasional conflicts and disappointments so 
that these are not projected on to the mar- 
riage partner. I do not know of any study 
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available of this exact nature, but I have 
a feeling that if a wide survey were made 
of successful marriages and one of unsuc- 
cessful marriages, probably the same distri- 
bution of sociological factors would be found 
to be present. What might be found to be 
the greatest distinguishing contrast between 
the two groups might be the degree of emo- 
tional satisfaction they had achieved in their 
lives before marriage and their emotional 
readiness to share marriage responsibilities. 

Most common among the individual emo- 
tional problems brought to marriage, case 
workers find deep inferiorities left over from 
childhood, an overwhelming need to be emo- 
tionally dependent carried over from early 
childhood, thwarting of dependency wishes, 
a need to punish or deprive others growing 
from an emotionally deprived childhood, or 
from too strong sibling rivalries, an un- 
willingness, or perhaps a non-readiness, to 
accept adult responsibilities because some 
earlier emotional level has not yet been suc- 
cessfully lived through, an inability to have 
satisfactory sex relationships because of an 
unsatisfactory love relationship with either 
parent. 

Sometimes we find that emotional resent- 
ments will accumulate over many months, 
and finally burst forth at the first reasonably 
aggravating cause that presents itself. 


For instance, a man came to the Family Con- 
sultation Department specifically requesting budget 
advice. He wanted a listing of the apportioning of 
his income into the various household items, and 
seemed sincere in his wish for knowledge. The 
intake worker met the request as given, going over 
with the man specific items. She caught, however, 
in his attitude a kind of grim satisfaction in having 
the figures in his hands, and a slight spirit of 
vindictiveness in his comment that he would go 
over the material with his wife. In further dis- 
cussion he revealed a great deal of tenseness about 
the whole question of money. There was constant 
quarreling in the home as to which one should 
make the decisions concerning expenditures. The 
young man had been married for six months. 
Later discussion revealed the fact that the young 
man’s mother had been the manager in the family. 
She had taken the father’s pay and apportioned 
him carfare, lunch and spending money. She had 
been equally rigid with each of her children as 
they began to earn. A superficial analysis of this 
problem might make it appear that the young man 
had entered into marriage with a fear of such 
domination from his wife, and was determined to 
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offset this by outside objective advice. Further 
acquaintance, however, on the part of the case 
worker brought out that there had been an extreme 
attachment between this young man and_ his 
mother. The mother had violently objected to the 
young man’s association with any girl. The mar- 
riage had taken place against the mother’s wish. 

This material and other details that were re- 
vealed finally pointed to the diagnosis that the 
young husband’s overwhelming guilt for his mar- 
riage made him unwilling to have his wife operate 
in the financial area because that had been the area 
in which his mother was so predominant. He was 
in fact holding his wife off unconsciously fearing 
she would take his mother’s place. 


The case worker was able to be helpful 
to both the young people involved because 
she understood the deep emotional meaning 
that this whole budgetary problem had. 
There is a probability in this situation that 
if the man had not had help with his real 
problem he might have created discord over 
a series of functions which the young wife 
would have expected to take over. There 
is every chance this couple might have gone 
through years of marriage thinking that they 
were having discord over one concrete mat- 
ter after another when actually there was 


just one basic problem involved. It was also 
fortunate in this instance that the situation 
came to attention fairly early before it had 
been too greatly complicated by counter 
attacks and irritations of the wife. 

Frequently the emotional basis for a prob- 
lem is not easily discernible because of the 
complicated structure that has been built 
over it through years of daily experiences. 

In looking toward the future of our rela- 
tion to the marriage counseling field, it seems 
important that we seriously consider meas- 
ures which will make it possible for case 
workers to know of situations in their early 
stages while treatment can be relatively sim- 
ple, and before children have been too greatly 
affected. For this to happen we must be 
more specifically known as operating in the 
field of marriage counseling, and in turn for 
this to happen we, ourselves, must be more 
specifically prepared for service. A keener 
awareness of the findings we already have, 
and a real interest in further research in this 
field should eventually mean that the family 
consultant, assisted by other specialists when 
necessary, will be professionally active and 
adequately recognized in the field of mar- 
riage counseling. 


Editorial Notes 


Program for Staff Development 


UTUMN brings the resumption of many 
activities—state conferences, committee 
meetings, a regular schedule of supervision 
and staff meetings—and a fresh energy and 
interest in planning for the year ahead. 
Sometimes we feel caught in this busy whirl 
and wonder if social work, with its confer- 
ences and committees, is not over-organized. 
It is good to remember that the basic pur- 
pose of all these activities is continued 
growth in our ability to help people. Much 
of our professional life is engrossed in a 
continuous educational process which takes 
many forms. Perhaps we need to review 
and evaluate these phases of professional 
education, and ask ourselves what use we 
are making of these various opportunities. 
The first and basic type of professional 
training is, of course, graduate training in a 
school of social work, and for this there is 
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no substitute. Mr. Hurlin’s study of hiring 
practices in family agencies,’ which provides 
data for one field, is illustrative of the in- 
creasing number of new entrants to the pro- 
fession who have completed formal training 
and of the encouraging trend toward higher 
agency standards in employing trained per- 
sonnel. Besides those with means for full- 
time study after graduation from college, a 
number of workers with experience are re- 
turning to schools to complete their courses, 
some with leave of absence from their agen- 
cies. A large number are attending exten- 
sion courses or spending part time in study. 
A few schools are now offering “ advanced 
courses” or a third-year program for ex- 
perienced, trained workers. Many schools 
offer summer sessions for which credit is 

2“ Recent Hiring Practices of Private Family 


Agencies.” Tue Famiry, October, 1939, p. 181; 
January, 1940, p. 286. 
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given toward a degree. Some also offer 
short institutes of two or three weeks, some 
for experienced workers, some for workers 
not qualified for regular school courses. 


Conferences—local, state, regional, and 
national—with papers and discussion groups, 
provide a substantial amount of leadership 
and opportunity for learning. A develop- 
ment of particular interest is the increase in 
short study institutes in connection with con- 
ferences, held for two or three days, with 
several periods devoted to discussion of par- 
ticular problems. This summer during the 
vacation periods the F.W.A.A. regional 
committees sponsored four institutes of ten 
days to two weeks each providing an oppor- 
tunity for experienced workers to exchange 
experiences, discuss problems and refresh 
their knowledge. Other national organiza- 
tions also sponsor conferences and commit- 
tees for the discussion of case material and 
case work problems, and several of the na- 
tional associations, such as the A.A.M.S.W., 
A.A.P.S.W., and the F.W.A.A. have com- 
mittees on professional education, using this 
title for a broader range of interests than 
school training per se. 

In addition to these larger programs, 
planned for groups from various agencies, 
within individual agencies there exist many 
types of “staff development” or “ educa- 
tional” programs. The first essential in 
these programs is adequate supervision. A 
great deal of progress has been made in 
recent years, both in the increasing recog- 
nition by boards of the value of supervisory 
staffs, and in the development of methods 
and philosophy of supervision, through 
special courses offered in a few schools and 
discussions and articles on the subject. 
Many agencies accept as an integral part of 
their function a program of staff develop- 
ment. Such programs may be differentiated 
from “in-service training” the term used 
for plans focused on training for the specific 
job of the agency, usually to help equip an 
untrained staff.2 In its larger aspects staff 
development includes, besides student train- 
ing, the improvement of personnel policies, 
provision of orientation periods for new 
workers, discussion groups, seminars or lec- 
ture courses, consultation with psychiatrists 


2“ Editorial Notes—In-Service Training,’ Tuer 
Famiry, April, 1938, p. 56. 


and other specialists such as home econo- 
mists, opportunities for part-time study or 
leave of absence for study, sometimes with 
fellowships given by the agency, and train- 
ing and experience in committee work and 
semi-administrative assignments. 

In small agencies with staffs of less than 
half a dozen workers, or those in isolated 
regions rather than centers where a variety 
of case work agencies may work together, a 
special difficulty arises in creating oppor- 
tunities for case work discussion or finding 
the means for courses, psychiatric consulta- 
tion, and so on. Some interesting plans 
have been worked out for combining forces 
with other small agencies in the vicinity, and 
for the exchange of case material and dis- 
cussions by correspondence. An excellent 
example of such a plan, worked out by a 
group of small agencies in New Jersey, will 
be described in the November issue of 
Hicnuicnts. Last, but not least, self-edu- 
cation, by reading social work magazines, 
pamphlets, and books, and through the con- 
stant examination of one’s own case work, is 
a method of professional development so 
general and sustained and thoughtful that we 
may well be proud of our collective effort. 


Which of these many educational oppor- 
tunities do you take advantage of? Have 
you planned ahead for the next few years as 
a period of development of your professional 
skill? Do you ask what opportunities there 
are in an agency when you apply for a new 
position? These opportunities are as much 
a part of personnel policy in its broad sense 
as agency rules about salary increases and 
vacation periods, and should be of great im- 
portance in your evaluation of the quality 
of the agency and your opportunity for 
growth on the job. Do you invest any 
money in books and magazines, expenses to 
conference, a plan of further study? How 
shall you apportion the time you can give to 
committees, discussions, organizations? Do 
you know what are the purposes of various 
programs, what their contents are, what are 
the qualifications of the discussion leaders? 
Is there a place on your state conference 
program for case work? If there is not, can 
you enlist the interest of other case workers 
and see that discussion of case work is added 
to the next program? Is a regular part of 
the staff meetings in your agency during the 
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year devoted to discussion of individual 
cases? 

The demand for trained personnel is still 
greater than the supply of school graduates. 
The social developments that will accompany 
the national defense program will surely 
call for the services of the social work group. 
Fach ef us can take part in our widening 


professional responsibility by encouraging 
promising college graduates to attend a 
recognized graduate school of social work, 
by planning for ourselves and stimulating 
other workers to return to school for further 
training whenever possible, and in using and 
creating other opportunities for development 
in agency practice. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the Month 


— RevieF: 1929-1939: Josephine C. 
Brown. 524 pp., 1940. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, or Tue Famiry. $3.50. 


This comprehensive study of how public welfare 
was organized and administered during the depres- 
sion years begins with a résumé of public relief 
(local, state and federal) before the depression, and 
private versus public responsibility, and traces the 
changes and development in philosophy and pro- 
cedures during the most significant decade in pub- 
lic relief history. Included are chapters on social 
work personnel and training, methods of helping 
people, and standards of aid, which add to its value 
for everyone interested in the development of public 
agency services. 


REDICTING Success or Fatmture 1n Mar- 
RIAGE: Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr. 472 pp., 1939. Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., New York, N. Y., or THE Fairy. $3.25. 


An extensive statistical analysis of a question- 
naire answered by 526 married couples is used as 
the springboard for an interesting consideration of 
many of the problems of marital adjustment. The 
period of marriage was from two to six years and 
the group quite homogeneously middle-class, 
native-white American, non-neurotic, urban. The 
authors point out that this is a pioneer attempt, 
that the findings are applicable only to similar 
samples, and that the technique probably demands 
many refinements. 

In each case the husband and wife (separately) 
made an estimate of the happiness of the marriage. 
The reviewer is amazed at the cheerful simplicity 
with which these estimates were apparently made— 
and dumfounded by the authors’ ability to demon- 
strate, by statistical means, the probable high 
validity of these estimates. The authors themselves 
question whether this would have been the case 
with marriages of longer standing. A further esti- 
mate of the success of each marriage is arrived at 
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through an “index of marital adjustment.” This 
is a number resulting from adding up answers to 
questions concerning items of agreement or dis- 
agreement, evidences of common interests, demon- 
strations of affection, and so on. 

Against these indices are studied a large number 
of pre-marital items grouped under five major 
headings: the cultural background (relative gen- 
eral position of member’s own family), psycho- 
genetic characteristics (parent-child relationships 
and so on in each member's own family), social 
type (health, education, religion), the economic 
role (level and character of employment, savings), 
and response patterns (items of acquaintance, 
courtship, and engagement). 

With such figures it is easy to measure which 
pre-marital items are most highly correlated with 
success in the marital venture itself. Those are 
endless coefficients of correlation—each supported 
by numerical statements as to its significance and 
probable accuracy. 

All of this leads to five major conclusions: 
(1) Wives make the major adjustment in mar- 
riage. (2) The affectional relationships of child- 
hood condition the love life of the adult. (3) The 
degree of socialization of either or both partners 
is significant for adjustment in marriage. (4) The 
economic factor, in itself, is not significant for 
adjustment in marriage. (5) Sexual adjustment 
appears to be a resultant not so much of biological 
factors as of psychogenetic development and of 
cultural conditioning of attitude toward sex. 

It’s all like Alice in Wonderland. The utter 
unreality of abstracting specific events and traits, 
giving them numbers and then manipulating these 
to play historian or prophet, should lead to startling 
or bizarre or skewed conclusions. But it doesn’t— 
there is nothing in the five conclusions to ruffle 
one’s feathers. And what on earth does one do 
with the following? (1) The authors point out the 
inaccuracy of the case study method, particularly 
if the observer happens to be “still naive about 
himself.” (2) Of the 133 items in the question- 
naire used, 79 involve almost entirely the case- 
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study approach, the personal bias and “way of 
looking at things” of the person making the entry. 
(3) The 526 couples were practically unknown to 
the authors at the time of making entries and the 
broadcasting method of distributing the question- 
naire disdained sophistication—or anything else 
but street address. Yet, once more, the results and 
conclusions which ought to be cock-eyed or impos- 
sible actually won’t gray a single hair. 

There is something else that is hard to under- 
stand. In giving a setting for the work, the 
authors are at some pains to point out the utterly 
different matter that acquaintanceship, courtship, 
and marriage are in China. One reads on page 363 
that the authors’ schedule has been used in a 
“similar study of young Chinese married couples 
living in Southern China.” The results obtained 
“rather closely conform to those of the present 
work.” There is something rotten either in China 
or Denmark—but a mere psychiatrist who is a 
layman at mathematics wouldn’t know which. 

One thing that every physician develops in time 
is an enormous respect for the human body. It 
goes its way in spite of all our theory and therapy. 
Nor do I despair of marriage—perhaps the most 
intricately balanced, the most enveloping, the most 
toughly normal of all our human relationships. 
It, too, will probably go laughingly or with tears 
on its way even if—as this book portends—there 
is standard equipment of a calculating machine in 
every marriage license bureau of this country. 


James S. Piant, M.D. 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic, 
Newark, N. J. 

ARRIAGE anp tHe Cuitp: James H. S. 
Bossard. 178 pp., 1940. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, or THE 

Famiry. $2.00. 


This volume is divided into two distinct parts: 
a short introductory note giving the background 
of the child welfare movement and a larger second 
part reporting on six selected aspects of marriage 
studied from a statistical and sociological point of 
view. 

The introductory note is a simply written but 
somewhat philosophical discussion of the develop- 
ment of public interest in child welfare. The rela- 
tion between the child welfare movement and gen- 
eral cultural changes in the modern world is 
pointed out. The child welfare movement is 
divided into four groups of activities: those con- 
cerned with children in need of special care; those 
concerned with needs and problems of all children ; 
the activities directed toward the development of 
better parents; and fourth, activities indirectly con- 
nected with children but emphasizing the develop- 
ment of a community in which child welfare values 
can be realized. 


The six studies in the second part contain a great 
deal of detailed information about such problems as 
the age factor in marriage, the role of residential 
propinquity as a factor in marriage selection, 
nationality and nativity as factors in marriage. 
The importance of occupational propinquity is dis- 
cussed. One chapter deals with the different mar- 
riage rates in different areas of a large city, and 
the last chapter discusses and analyzes statistics 
of what happens to marriage rates, area by area, 
in a large city during a major depression. 


While to case workers these studies will seem 
only distantly related to the understanding of their 
individual problems, they are certainly interesting. 
It is probable, however, that a reading of the very 
brief summary chapter at the end of the book 
would sufficiently inform the average social worker 
as to the contents of this group of studies. 


ETHEL VERRY 
Chicago Orphan Asytm 


In the Periodicals 


“Interstate Conference on Migratory Labor,” 
The Transient (425 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.), 
Apr., 1940. p. 6. Report of a conference in Feb- 
ruary, called by labor commissioners of Delaware, 
Maryland, New jersey, and Virginia, for con- 
sideration of conditions among migratory workers 
in this region. The recommendations made consti- 
tute a worth while program for other regions to 
follow. 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
(Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio), Apr., 
1940. A symposium by analyzed academic psy- 
chologists on the relationship of psychoanalysis to 
academic psychology. 

Florence Kerr and Isabelle Alexander: “ Train- 
ing for Household Employment,” Journal of Home 
Economics (American Home Economics Ass’‘n, 
Washington, D. C.), Sept., 1940, p. 437. Descrip- 
tion of WPA program and Canadian Youth Train- 
ing Program. 

William H. Kinney: “A Little Used Factor in 
Parole Planning,” Pennsylvania Seoctal Work 
(Pennsylvania Conference on Social Work, P. O. 
Box 162, Harrisburg, Pa.), Apr., 1940, p. 113. 
How parole may be planned around the relation- 
ship response. 


1 Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

2Charity Organisation Society, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1, England. 

$25 W. 54 St., New York, N. Y. 

*112 E. 19 St., New York, N. Y. 

5130 E. 22 St., New York, N. Y. 

® University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIL 

71313 E. 60 St., Chicago, Il. 

® National Conference on Family Relations, 1126 
E. 59 St., Chicago, II. 

® 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A. L. Kroeber: “ Psychosis or Social Sanction,” 
Character and Personality, Mar., 1940, p. 204. 
The effect of cultural patterns on the “ problem of 
the nature of psychosis.” Manifestations regarded 
by us as psychotic or pathological may be accepted 
by primitive, unsophisticated, or backward groups. 
The hallucinatory seizures of one possessing 
shamanistic powers, the attitude of acceptance 
toward the homosexual who lives the life of the 
sex he prefers, and so on, are rationalized and 
“ socially channeled,” so that “a status of adjust- 
ment is achieved instead of one of confiict and 
tension.” 

John P. Lambert: “ Rural Child Psychiatry,” 
The Ccuncillor (353 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.), Sept., 1940, p. 1. How a rural clinic started 
and operates, the problems presented and the types 
of treatment. 

Mary Laurence: “ The Jewish Children’s Bureau 
of Chicago—A Consolidated Child Care Agency,” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly (67 W. 47 St., 
New York, N. Y.), Mar., 1940, p. 284. Description 
of the process of consolidation, its objectives, or- 
ganizations, and net gains. 

Isabel M. Leslie: ‘Some Problems of a Hostel 
in a Reception Area,” Social Work,? July, 1940, 
p. 307. Problems of adjustment of children placed 
in groups during evacuation. 

Harry B. Levey: “ On Supervision of the Trans- 
ference in Psychiatric Social Work,” Psychiatry 
(William A. White Psychiatric Foundation, 1835 
Eye St., Washington, D. C.), Aug., 1940, p. 421. 
From his experience as a psychiatric consultant 
for social workers, Dr. Levey traces the develop- 
ment of emphases in psychiatric social work. He 
comments on the helpfulness of greater and more 
intelligent use of the competent psychiatrist by the 
worker who is trying to use relationship therapy. 

Nolan D. C. Lewis: “ Mental Hygiene of the 
Senium,” Mental Hygiene (50 West 50 St.. New 
York, N. Y.), July, 1940, p. 434. The psychologi- 
cal accompaniments of old age with suggestions 
for helping to adjust and treat the aged. 

Lawson G. Lowrey: “ Personality Distortion and 
Early Institutional Care,” The American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, July, 1940, p. 576. 

Holger Lundbergh: “ Where There’s No Will, 
There’s a Way,” Survey Midmonthly,* Apr., 1940, 
p. 125. An interesting account of the first ten 
years of the “General Inheritance Fund” in 
Sweden maintained for child welfare in all its 
forms through an inheritance law enacted in 1928. 

Louis A. Lurie, Jack Hertzman, Florence M. 
Rosenthal: “ Diagnostic Study of a Maladjusted 
Girl,” The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry,’ 
July, 1940, p. 491. This is a presentation of case 
material such as is frequently found in social agency 
records, including child guidance clinics. Unfor- 
tunately, as so often occurs, the crucial diagnostic 
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material is lacking and the interpretation based on 
the descriptive material is therefore of limited 
value. 

O. Alsager MaclIver: “ The London Housewife 
in War Time,” Social IWork,? July, 1940, p. 290. 
Concrete description of problems of budget man- 
agememmnt affected by war conditions. 

Harold Grier McCurdy: “ Literature and Per- 
sonality: Analysis of the Novels of D. H. Law- 
rence, Part I,” Character and Personality, Mar., 
1940, p. 181. An application of the hypothesis that 
“literature is a projection of the personality of the 
author.” 

William F. McDermott and J. C. Furnas: “ Blue- 
printing Jobs,” Survey Graphic,* Apr., 1940, p. 223. 
This article tells of the success of two young col- 
lege men who talked themselves into jobs by mak- 
ing a study of existing opportunities and lecturing 
in regard to them. 

G. M. McKinley: “ Genetics in Child Adoption 
Practice,” Bulletin, Child Welfare League of 
America,’ Mar., 1940, p. 3. A scientific contribu- 
tion to good adoption practices—an addition to the 
growing literature in this field. 

Wayne McMillen: “ Client ‘ Fraud’ in Chicago,” 
Social Service Review,® Mar., 1940, p. 36. Report 
of methods and probiems in investigations of fraud 
cases with illustrations. 

Oscar B. Markey: “ Assets and Liabilities in 
Group Living for Children,” Bulletin, Child Wel- 
fare League of America Mar., 1940, p. 1. A 
provocative discussion—useful to the case worker 
considering institutional placement for a child. 

Harry Marsh: “ Merit Systems for the States,” 
Survey Midmonthly,4 May, 1940, p. 160. Why the 
merit system is necessary to insure a permanent 
social security program and to prevent relief from 
becoming a political football, and how such a sys- 
tem might be put into effect. 

Charles E. Merriam: “ National Plaaning,” 
Public Welfare News,? June, 1940, p. 2. A dis- 
cussion of natural resources, planning, and the 
relationship of planning to a democracy. 

Emily H. Mudd and Elizabeth K. Rose: “ De- 
velopment of Marriage Counsel of Philadelphia as 
a Community Service, 1932-40,” Living,’ Spring, 
1940, p. 40. 

Harry C. Nail, Jr.: “Judicial Legislation,” 
Public Welfare News,’ Apr., 1940, p. 4. An evalu- 
ation of the use of statutory interpretation. 

Celia Antopolsky Neiman: “ Identification and 
Objectivity as Related to Professional Growth,” 
Social Work Today,* Apr., 1940, p. 23. 

“Next Steps in Public Assistance in Pennsyl- 
vania,” PCA Herald,® March-May, 1940, p. 1. 
Recommendations for future legislation. 

Serena O. Niles: “The First Interview with 
Applicants for Foster Children,” Bulletin, Child 
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Welfare League of America,® Apr., 1940, p. 5. The 
homefinder explores the skills needed in the short- 
time contacts with applicants. 

“ Organization and Administration of the Confi- 
dential Exchange,” Public Welfare News,’ July, 
1940, p. 2. A tentative statement of principles. 

C. Robert Pace: “ Problems in Family Relation- 
ships among Young Married Adults,” Ltving,§ 
Spring, 1940, p. 42. Report of a questionnaire 
study of activities, problems, and attitudes in voca- 
tion, home and family, socio-civic, and personal 
areas. 

Catherine Groves Peele: “We Who Must Say 
*‘No’,” Survey Midmonthly,s Apr., 1940, p. 127. 
The effects on case workers who must deny relief 
where it obviously is needed because funds are 
inadequate or because people do not fall into the 
proper categories entitled to relief, are (1) that 
the workers leave a field where they are needed; 
(2) that they find themselves pitted against “the 
organized forces of society”; or (3) that they are 
forced to deny the principles of service which 
prompted their going into social work. 

Clarence M. Pierce: “ Development of a New 
Hospital Program in the Erie County Department 
of Social Welfare,” Public Welfare News,? Aug. 
1940, p. 4. Advantages of the new plan as com- 
pared to the old. 

James S. Plant: “Children in a Changing 
World,” Bulletin, Child Welfare League of 
America,> Apr., 1940, p. 3. An interesting attempt 
to define the réle of the case worker in the light of 
changing cultural patterns. 

The Psychoanalytic Quarterly (57 W. 57 St. 
New York), Vol. IX, No. 2, 1940. This num- 
ber is devoted entirely to Freud’s contribution to 
various fields in the United States: Neurology, 
psychiatry, literature, anthropology, criminology, 
psychology. Social workers will find of particular 
interest the articles by Simmel, Brill, Deutch, and 
Alexander, relating their personal contacts with 
Freud. The editors in compiling an excellent and 
wide-sweeping volume omitted a contribution of 
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Freud’s which seems to social workers of extreme 
importance, namely his contribution to case work. 

Morris H. Price and Yonata L. Feldman: “ An 
Attempt at Case Work Evaluation,” The News 
Letter, American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers (50 W. 50 St. New York, N. Y.), 
Spring, 1940, p. 8. Presentation of a method of 
social case work evaluation, based upon study by a 
committee of the staff of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians. 

J. O. Reinemann: “ In-Service Training Course 
for Correctional Workers,” PCA Herald,? March- 
May, 1940, p. 3. Report on a 22-week course free 
to public employees. 

“ Reviews,” Bulletin of the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers (844 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill.), May, 1940. This issue is devoted to a review 
of published material recommended for medical 
social workers written by persons within and out- 
side their field. 

Adena M. Rich: “ Naturalization and Family 
Welfare: When Is a Client a Citizen?” Social 
Service Review,8 Mar., p. 10; “ Doors Closed to 
the Alien,” June, 1940, p. 237. A review of legal 
restrictions on aliens in various states, the prob- 
lems and methods of proving citizenship to estab- 
lish eligibility for pensions and other services, with 
figures on numbers of aliens in the United States, 
efiect on family welfare. Concrete, factual infor- 
mation with case illustrations. 


Case Work Paper Contest 


The Case Work Section of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work announces a second competi- 
tion for the demonstration of case work practice 
similar to the one which was held last year. The 
case work practice presented must be the partici- 
pant’s own work on an active case. Papers shall 
be presented according to the following rules: 


Open only to case workers of a minimum of four 
years’ experience carrying a case load in a public 
or private agency, of which two may have been in 
a professional school of social work. 


Manuscripts are limited to 2500 words of which 
not more than a thousand shall be case material and 
the rest discussion of case. Manuscripts must be 
typed and case material set off in distinguishable 
way. All case and place names must be disguised. 


The worker’s name, agency, address, and years 
of experience shall accompany paper in attached 
and sealed envelope. 


Writers of the three best papers will be invited 
to present them at a meeting of the Case Work 
Section at the National Conference at Atlantic City. 


_ All papers must be in by February 15. The 
judges, who will be selected by the Program Com- 
mittee of Section I, are under no obligation to 
return material. 

Send to Ruth Smalley, Chairman, Case Work 
Paper Contest, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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PUBLIC 
RELIEF 
1929-1939 


JOSEPHINE C. BROWN 


Formerly Assistant to Federal Relief 
Administrator Harry Hopkins 


Miss Brown’s experience, both in pri- 
vate social work and as an assistant to 
Federal Relief Administrator Harry 
Hopkins, eminently fits her for the task 
of interpreting the philosophy and pro- 
cedure of the administration of public 
relief. She is the author of Field 
Work with Public Welfare Agencies 
and Rural Community and Social Case 
Work. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Of Columbia University 
1940-1941 


The New York School of Social Work 
offers a program of professional education 
for social work in tax-supported and _ pri- 
vately financed agencies. The six-quarter 
program, which leads to the degree of Master 
of Science, consists of a combination of 
courses, field practice in social agencies and 
the writing of a professional project. 


A sequence of courses selected from the 
regular curriculum is given in the late after- 
noon and evening for part-time students. 


Spring Quarter applications should be filed 
by January 22nd. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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ADEQUATE FAMILY FOOD ALLOWANCES 
AND HOW TO CALCULATE THEM 


Second printing; revised in co-operation with those administering 
the public assistance program 


North—South—East 





VYest—wherever you live, this pamphlet 


gives you the amount of various foods necessary for every member 
of a family ; it shows workers in either public or private agencies 
a simple way to estimate the amount of money required to cover 
the food needs of families under their care (emphasizing local 
foods easily obtainable at low cost). 


Contents: Adequate Food — Weekly Food Lists 
The Weekly Family Market Order — Calculating 
Food Allowances— Important Facts about Food 
Table of Food Values -—- Basis for Calculating Values 


36 pages 


10 copies, $3.50 


each, 40 cents 
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122 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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